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An Objective Analysis 
of 19th Century Liberalism . . . 


THE RISE and 
DECLINE of 
LIBERALISM 


By Thomas P. Neill 


A readable study of the historical 


development and disintegration of 
liberal theory and practice during the 
19th century that will interest educa- 
businessmen, and 


tors, legislators, 


clergymen. An historian with wide 
knowledge and interests analyzes po- 
litical, social, historical, and economic 
It is 


an engrossing treatise which deserves 


forces in terms of Liberalism. 


to be placed next to such classics on 
Liberalism as those by Blease and 


Ruggiero. $5.50 








JESUS 
of 


NAZARETH 


By Hilarin Felder 
Translated by Berchmans Bittle 


A modernized translation of the 
comprehensive treatment of the per- 
sonality and character cf Christ and 
the nature of His message. For those 
educated Christians who seek to know 
the real Christ and the true meaning 
of His coming. $4.75 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1112 Bruce Bidg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


— ARE THOSE who seldom tell a lie, yet 
never convey the truth. There was, for in- 
stance, a sportsman whose wife once lured him 
into a trip to Britain for the express purpose of 
visiting all the beautiful cathedrals. Upon his re- 
turn to America, he was very reluctant to discuss 
his travels, but did confide to his cronies that 
while in England, he had taken part in a steeple 
chase. A librarian who travels abroad need not be 
so obtuse since his business is books and Britain 
is famous for its many libraries, literary allusions, 
and associations 

A long cherished reunion in England last spring 
with the family of a former officer in the Royal 
Air Force resulted in a memorable weekend in 
the village of Hathersage, pleasantly associated 
with three dissimilar novels: Peveril of the Peak, 
Jane Eyre, and Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. 
The three narratives have only one thing in com- 
mon: the locale of their plots is in the Derby- 
shire Hills either in or near the little village. 

Hathersage is situated in the Peak District ap- 
proximately eleven miles southwest of the manu- 
facturing town of Sheffield. The Peak, just eight 
miles further west, is, of course, the one cele- 
brated by Sir Walter Scott in Peverill of the Peak. 
Scott published the novel in 1823 and was for- 
ever afterward referred to by his intimate friends 
as Old Peveril. The book is known today pri 
marily for its alliterative title and not for the 
number of its readers. As the villainous Simon 
Canter once informed the hero, Julian Peveril, 
“the title is half the narrative.” Modern readers 
appear to be satisfied with this half. No wonder! 
Peveril of the Peak is labored and tedious and by 
far the longest of Scott's novels. There are sup- 
posed to be 108 personages in the book besides 
the customary courtiers, officers, and other in- 
cidental characters. Nevertheless, after rambling 
among the hills and ruins near Castleton, Peversl 
of the Peak has turned out to be a very enjoyable 
novel. One of the great benefits of travel is the 
inducement it provides to read books that might 
otherwise go unnoticed, 

Hathersage is a peaceful little village of 2,000 
inhabitants nestled in the beautiful Derbyshire 
Hills. It has its own cricket pitch, bowling green, 
held, and outdoor swimming pool. In 
short, it is England at its best. But it is not for 
these attractions nor for the two little pubs with 
their characteristic picture signs identifying them 
as the Scotsman'’s Pack and the Plough Inn, that 
Hathersage holds fascination for a librarian. The 
village reeks of literary associations, to which the 
village churchyard affords many a clue. Of par- 
ticular importance is the grave of John Nailor, 
otherwise known as Robin Hood's henchman, 
Little John. : The grave is of heroic dimensions 
for Little John was as big as his heart. 


soccer 


Harry Bauer ts Director of Libraries, University of Wash 
ington, Seattle 
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A monument also found there is to Robert 
Eyre, who fought in the Battle of Agincourt, and 
to his wife Joanna Eyre. It is readily seen how 
Charlotte Bronté found such a suitable name for 
her famous heroine, Jane Eyre. Prior to writing 
the novel, Miss Bronté visited Hathersage with 
her friend, Ellen Nussey, whose brother was the 
local clergyman. Hathersage is included in the 
narrative as the village of Morton. A local coun 
try house known as Moorseats becomes Moor 
House in the novel. Thornfield Hall, referred to 
in early chapters of the story, is architecturally 
identical to North Lees Hall, an Elizabethan 
manor-house just north of Hathersage. Reading 
Jane Eyre is always enjoyable but is doubly so 
after a sojourn in Hathersage 

At the turn of the century the well known 
American novelist, Charles Major, wrote his fa 
mous story, When Knighthood Was in Flower. 
Here again the title is “half the narrative A 
couple of years later he produced a second best 
seller, Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. Though 
most Americans recall Dorothy Vernon, very few 
realize that Haddon Hall is a popular haunt just 
ten miles south of Hathersage. Hardly anybody 
nowadays bothers to read of Dorothy's elopement 
with John Manners, at least not until after visit 
ing the Derbyshire Hills. After roaming around 
Haddon Hall and visiting the Vernon chapel at 
Bakewell, the novel becomes sufficiently alive to 
warrant resurrection. It is hard to realize how 
popular the book once was. Shortly after its ap 
pearance, Paul Meredith Potter attempted unsuc 
cessfully to dramatize it for Julia Marlowe. Later 
Paul Kester produced a script which established 
Bertha Galland as a successful Broadway star. In 
London the Kester version was produced under 
the title, Dorothy o’ the Hall, with Julia Neilson 
in the leading role. 

Back in the days of silent movies, Mary Pick- 
ford successfully played the part of Dorothy 
Vernon under the direction of Marshall Neilan 
The picture was listed as one of the exceptional 
photoplays of 1924. Grosset and Dunlap brought 
out a reprint edition of the novel containing at- 
tractive illustrations from the motion picture 
Earlier, the same firm published a theater edition 
including portraits of Bertha Galland 

So far as is known, Charles Major never set 
foot in Haddon Hall, or even visited England 
Today, only a trip to Bakewell and Haddon Hall 
could possibly arouse any interest in his romance 
How quickly people forget! 

As the holiday season approaches, it is a pleas- 
ure, for a librarian who is not too zealous, to turn 
his thoughts from microfilms, coordinate indices, 
and other machinations of efficient librarians, to 
thoughts of the beautiful Derwent and Wye riv- 
ers. Everyone knows about Stratford-on-Avon, the 
the Lake district, and the Burns and Scott coun- 
tries, but few know about the Derbyshire Hills 
and Hathersage, the heart and soul of Britain. 
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Awards 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL was awarded the Nobel 


Prize in literature, not only for his writings, % 
but for his wartime speeches that rallied the free’fs 


world against a “monstrous tyranny never surpassed * 
in the dark, lamentable catalog of human crimes.” 
In presenting the prize to the seventy-nine-year-old 
British Prime Minister, the Swedish Academy of 
Literature recognized for the first time the enduring 
quality of the spoken word. He was honored, said 
the Academy, “or his mastery of historical and bio- 
graphical description, as well as for the brilliant art 
of oration with which he has defended high human 
values.’ The prize this year yields the equivalent 
of $33,600, plus a ten-ounce gold medal and a di- 
ploma. The most recent work of Sir Winston, who 
has been writing for publication since 1898, is his 
six-volume memoir, The Second World War. In- 
dividual volumes are: The Gathering Storm, Their 
Finest Hour, The Grand Alliance, The Hinge of 
Fate, Closing the Ring, and Triumph and Tragedy. 

The Nobel Peace Prize of 1953 was awarded to 
General of the Army George C. Marshall, the 
soldier-statesman who gave his name to the Mar- 
shall Plan for economic rehabilitation of Europe. 
At the same time, the prize for 1952, previously 
omitted, was awarded to Albert Schweitzer, Alsa- 
tian missionary-philosopher who has devoted much 
of his life to medical work in Africa. General Mar- 
shall, who was instrumental in setting up a $17,- 
000,000,000 aid program for Europe, received ap- 
proximately $33,840. Dr. Schweitzer, who is noted 
for his theological works and his philosophy of 
“Reverence for Life,” received about $33,200. 

Recipients of the 1952 Ohioana Awards, in the 
fields of fiction, social studies, philosophy ‘and fe- 
ligion, and biography respectively were William 
Donohue Ellis for The Bounty Lands, Gordon 
Keith Chalmers for The Republic and the Person, 
Lynn James Radcliffe for Making Prayer Real, and 
Howard Swiggett for The Extraordinary Mr. 
Morris. 

As the best novel of 1952 written by a Cali- 
fornian, Winds of Morning by H. L. Davis has re- 
ceived the gold medal of the Commonwealth Club 
of San Francisco. The silver medal, for the best 
juvenile book in the annual literature contest went 
to Rutherford Montgomery for Wapiti. 

The Wendell Willkie Award, given by the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association for the outstand- 
ing book of the year in the field of international 
relations, was awarded to F. §. C. Northrop, Sterl- 
ing Professor of Philosophy and Law at Yale Uni- 
versity, for The Taming of the Nations. 

Dr. William Beebe, scientist, and Van Wyck 
Brooks, author, received the Theodore Roosevelt 
medals for distinguished service. The award to Dr. 
Beebe was in recognition of distinguished service 
to science and literature and to Mr. Brooks for his 
“challenging contributions to American letters.” 

The Centro Mexicano de Escritores, in coopera- 
tion with the Rockefeller Foundation, has an- 
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nounced awards to three American writers. They 
are: Themistocles Hoetis, author of The Man Who 
Went Away and Out of Hand; Gilbert Weatherbee, 
whose poetry has appeared in several anthologies 
and in magazines; Jerry Olson, whose articles and 
stories have been published in United States and 
Mexican periodicals. Seven other fellowships went 
to Mexican writers. 

The first annual award for the best science-fiction 
novel was presented at the World Science Fiction 
Convention to Alfred Bester for his book, The De- 
molished Man. 

The Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust has 
awarded to Dr. Abraham Louis Baron its thirty- 
sixth fellowship for completion of a book tenta- 
tively entitled “The Idea of a Germ.”’ 

Nathaniel C. Hale was awarded the annual 
trophy and citation of honor of the Society of 
Colonian Wars of the state of New York for the 
outstanding work for 1952 in the field of Ameri- 
can Colonial history, for his book, Virginia Ven- 
surer. 


OBITUARIES 


JOSEPHINE WERNICKE SMITH, Minnesota 
state librarian. Mrs. Smith, who was appointed in 
1945, was Minnesota's first woman state librarian 


August 2, BLANCHE THOMPSON, president of the 
Minnesota School Librarians Association from 
1948-1950. Miss Thompson had been school li- 
brarian at the Jefferson Junior High School in 
Minneapolis since 1944. 


August 21. WitLarp Potter Lewis, librarian at 
Pennsylvania State College from 1931 until his re- 
tirement four years ago; in Easton, Pennsylvania; 
sixty-four. Mr. Lewis had also held posts as librar- 
ian at Baylor University, the University of New 
Hampshire, and Wesleyan University. A member 
of the American Library Association and the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Librarians, he was 
a contributor to professional and other periodicals 


August 28. ANNE FARRINGTON, authority on li- 
brary extension and consultant for the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission; after a long illness; in 
Butler, Pennsylvania; forty-eight. Miss Farrington, 
who received her library degree from the University 
of Illinois, was associated during her career with 
libraries in North Dakota, Michigan, and Mary- 
land, as well as Wisconsin, where she was consult- 
ant in charge of the library demonstration in Door 
and Kewaunee Counties. From 1932 to 1936, Miss 
Farrington was librarian of the Maybury Sanator- 
ium Branch of the Wayne County Library in North- 
ville, Michigan and later served as librarian of the 
Herman Kiefer Hospital Branch in Detroit. Miss 
Farrington was the author of many articles on li- 
brary work published in professional journals and 
was prominent in the work of the American Li- 
brary Association. 


October 1. Jesse Epwarp Cross, head of the busi- 
ness reference branch of the Brooklyn, New York, 
Public Library for more than twenty years; after a 
brief illness; in New York City; sixty-one. See 
November Witson Liprary BULLETIN obituary 
notices, page 240. 


October 1. JOHN Marin, considered by some 
critics to be America’s greatest modern painter; 


(Continued on page 328) 
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ANDI ET ee me 


False Alarm? 


The alarm bell ripped the silence to 
shreds in one of Chicago's 141 fire sta- 
tions. Firemen leaped from their beds 
into their clothes, slid down the pole. 
Soon every man and every piece of 
fire fighting equipment was in place, 
ready for action. 


This activity resulted from neither a 
false alarm nor a fire call. Instead, it 
had been carefully staged by Chicago's 
Fire Chief, so a famous American art- 
ist could be sure of absolute authen- 
ticity in his dramatic color paintings 
for the World Book Encyclopedia arti- 


cle, “Fire Department.” 


Even before that, the artist had been 
allowed to ride on the rear of a truck 
on five trips, as the Chicago Fire De- 
partment dashed off to answer actual 
calls. All this in the interest of ac- 
curacy. 


World Book’s files are filled with 
stories like this, of a ceaseless search 
for fact. No wonder, year after year, 
World Book remains first choice of 
America’s schools and libraries... it’s 
readable and it’s right! 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Chicago 54, Illinois 
Also publishers of Childecraft, America’s Famous Child Development Plan 
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OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 326) 

after being bedridden for seven weeks; in Addison, 
Maine; eighty. Mr. Marin, whose work is repre- 
sented in most important private collections in this 
country and in more than fifty museums, held a 
unique position in American art, particularly in the 
field of watercolor, in which he was regarded as a 
master. The artist has been the subject of two full- 
length biographies, and his Collected Letters were 
published recently. 


October 2. GeorGe CREEL, an adviser to presi- 
dents, government administrator, journalist of wide 
experience, author, and politician; following a ma- 
jor operation for a liver ailment; in San Francisco; 
seventy-six. ‘Uncle Sam's Press Agent,’’ Mr. Creel 
is best remembered as head of President Woodrow 
Wilson's wartime Committee on Public Informa- 
tion. Mr. Creel was the author of more than fifteen 
books, which include Ireland's Fight for Freedom; 
How We Advertised America; The War, the 
W rld, and Wilson; Uncle Henry; The People 
Next Door; Sons of the Eagle; Sam Houston; Tom 
Paine—Liberty Bell; War Criminals; Rebel at 
Large; and Russia's Race for Asia. In 1949, he was 
appointed consultant and adviser to the United 
Mine Workers’ Welfare and Retirement Fund, to 


present a study on the operations of the fund. 


October 2. ANTONIO IGLESIAS, writer and former 
president of the Foreign Press Association of New 
York; of a heart ailment; in Port Washington, 
Long Island; forty-nine. Born in Mexico, Mr. 
Iglesias had lived in New York for thirty years. He 
was formerly New York correspondent for the 
Mexican newspaper EF] Universal and contributed 
articles on cultural subjects to the Saturday Review. 
He was the author of Culture’s Emergent Pathway 
and had translated the play, Life With Father, into 
Spanish. 


October 3. HENRY JOHNSON, professor emeritus 
of history at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; after a week's illness; in New Rochelle, New 
York; eighty-six. Among Dr. Johnson's better 
known works are Teaching of History in Element- 
ary and Secondary Schools and An Introduction to 
the Study of the Social Sciences in Schools, the lat- 
ter one of a fourteen-volume series issued by the 
Commission on Social Studies of the American His- 
torical Association. Born in Sweden, Dr. Johnson 
came to this country as an infant and grew up in 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota, the town pictured by Sin- 
clair Lewis in Main Street. In his autobiography, 
The Other Side of Main Street, published in 1943, 
Dr. Johnson provided a more attractive picture of 
Sauk Centre. 


October 3. FLORENCE RENA SABIN, scientist and 
first woman elected to a life membership in the 
American Academy of Sciences; after a heart at- 
tack; in Denver, Colorado; eighty-one. For many 
years after she became one of the first women grad- 
uates of Johns Hopkins Medical School, Dr. Sabin 
was associated in research work with the late Dr. 
Franklin Pierce Mall, and wrote his biography, 
Franklin Pierce Mall, The Story of a Mind 


October 4. Mary RUTHERFORD Jay, a landscape 
architect who lectured and wrote on gardens; in 
Wilton, Connecticut; eighty-one. A descendant of 
John Jay, first Chief Justice of the United States, 
Miss Jay was the author of The Garden Handbook 
and The Jay Family. 
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October 5 (7). Vice-ADMIRAL GORDON CAMP- 
BELL, famous hunter of German submarines during 
srs War I; his death was announced on October 

5; in London; sixty-seven. Admiral Campbell, who 
described his wartime experiences as commander of 
the famous mystery “Q” ship contingent of the 
Royal Navy in a book entitled My Mystery Ships, 
was also the author of Number Thirteen, Sailormen 
All, Brave Men All, Captain James Cook, A Son 
of the Sea, Witch of the Wave, The Book of Flags, 
and Dog-Nelson, A. B. 


October 5. RiCHARD ELLIs ROBERTS, poet, writer, 
critic; in Carmel, California; seventy-four. A na- 
tive of England, Mr. Roberts had been editor of the 
English publication, Life and Letters, and literary 
editor of The New Statesman and Nation and of 
Time and Tide. His books include a history of the 
Church of England and a biography of Henrik 
Ibsen. He contributed to a number of publications, 
including the old Boston Transcript and the Satur- 
day Review, for which he penned a letter from 
London. 


October 5. Hayytm SCHAUSS, teacher, author, and 
lecturer on Jewish history, Bible, and customs; 
after a long illness; in Los Angeles, California; 
sixty-nine. Mr. Schauss, who was born in Lithu- 
ania, was the author of Jewish Festivals and Life- 
time of a Jew. He also wrote several books in 
Yiddish, including a four-volume History of the 
Jews. 


October 5. Frieprich Wor, German communist 
writer; in East Berlin; sixty-five. Dr. Wolf, a phy- 
sician, was among the German writers who were 
exiled after Hitler's rise to power. His play, Pro- 
fessor Mamlock—presented in this country in 1937 
and also seen here as a Russian-produced motion 
picture—described the persecution under the Nazis 
of a Jewish head surgeon of a famous clinic. Dr. 
Wolf wrote fourteen other plays, five novels, and 
many short stories. Among his other dramatic 
works are Sailors of Cattaro, seen in New York in 
1934, and Cynkali. 


October 6. GORDON J. KAHN, an editor of the Jn 
formation Please Almanac and a history teacher in 
the Long Island City High School; of a heart ail- 
ment; en route to his home in Brooklyn, New 
York; fifty-two. Mr. Kahn had been a chief editor 
for the ‘Information Please” radio program during 
its fourteen years on the air and remained in the 
same capacity when the program was transferred to 
television. 


October 10. NORMAN R. GOLDSMITH, physician 
who, although stricken by multiple sclerosis while 
an interne in 1931, practiced in New York City 
and Pennsylvania until shortly before his death; of 
complications resulting from the disease; in Lan 
caster, Pennsylvania; forty-six. Dr. Goldsmith 
wrote numerous medical articles, a mystery novel 
and a section on multiple sclerosis in the book, 
When Doctors Are Patients. He was the author, 
also, of a recently published book on dermatology 
You and Your Skin. 


October 10. FRANK OVERTON, who, in addition to 
sixty years’ medical practice and various public 
health posts, found time to write books on nature 
study and photography; in East Patchogue, Long 
Island; eighty-five. Dr. Overton, who at various 
times was editor of New York, New Jersey, and 
Long Island medical journals, was the author of 
Health Officer, several textbooks on physiology and 


(Continued on page 330) 
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Mother and daughters enjoy the Childcraft display at the Atianta (Ga.) Public Library. Featured for an entire 
month, the display attracted much attention — even from fathers! 


add new interest to your section for 
parents with a CHILDCRAFT display 


From Atlanta, Detroit, Philadelphia, Seattle 
and many other communities, come enthusi- 
astic reports of the many-sided function of 
Childcraft in libraries. 


Parents are fascinated with the guidance fea- 
tures, which lend themselves to effective 
displays, like the one above. Children enjoy 
the literature, arts and creative activities 
features. 


A complete plan of child guidance, Child- 
craft’s 14 volumes were compiled by 50 lead- 
ing child specialists in 35 universities and 
guidance centers. From parent guidance to 


Field Enterprises, inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, ill. 


creative activities, from science and industry 
to the best in children’s literature and art, 
Childcraft is indeed a rich treasury for par- 
ent and child alike. We believe Childcraft 
belongs in your library. May we hear from 
you? 


P.$. Hear the exciting new Mercury CHILDCRAFT 
Records at your nearest record store today! 


FREE! Catalog cards for Childcraft. Save hours 
of cataloging time! Complete set of 45 catalog 
cards for Childcraft now available to any school 
or library owning the latest (1949) edition 
Write to Mr. L. J. Welch, Childcraft, Dept. 317A, 
Box 6139, Chicago 18, Illinois 


NAME 





LIBRARY OR SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


CITY 
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OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 328) 

hygiene, and books about photographing birds and 
frogs, on which he was considered an authority. 
He also wrote a History of the Patchogue Congre- 
gational Church. 

October 11. MARGUERITE STOCKTON DICKSON, 
who began her second writing career at the age of 
seventy; in Cambridge, Massachusetts; seventy-nine. 
Mrs. Dickson was twenty-six when her first book, 
From the Old World to the New—the first of a 
series of American histories used in schools for 
thirty-five years—-was published. Her return to 
writing nine years ago was in the field of juvenile 
fiction, with a book entitled The Bramble Bush. 
Of her seven novels for teen-age girls, five were 
serialized in magazines and four were selections of 
the Junior Literary Guild. They include Lightning 
Strikes Twice, Roof Over Our Heads, Turn in the 
Road, Stairway to the Sky, and Only Child (1952). 
October 12. Detpert CLark, Eastern representa- 
tive of the Fund for Adult Education and a former 
reporter and foreign correspondent for the New 
York Times: after a sudden illness; in New York 
City; fifty-three. Mr. Clark was the author of 
Washington Dateline and Again the Goosestep, and 
a short political satire, My Goodness! Said the 
Princess, 


October 12, KNuT HJALMAR LEONARD Ham- 
MARSKJOLD, jurist and statesman and father of 
United Nations Secretary-General Dag Hammarsk- 
jold; after an illness of a little more than a week; 
in Stockholm; ninety-one. A former prime minister 
of Sweden and frequent holder of important public 
office, Mr. Hammarskjold was the author of On 
the Law of Carriage, On the Law of Mining, Su- 
preme Court for Administrative Matters, Neutrali- 
ty, and Revised Municipal Laws. 


October 15, Cart Ketsey, emeritus professor of 
sociology at the University of Pennsylvania and the 
author of several books in his field; after a long 
illness; in Mendenhall, Pennsylvania; eighty-three. 


October 17. JoserH Du Vivier, retired interna- 
tional lawyer and former president of the Ameri- 
can Library in P aris; after a long illness; in New 
Haven, Connecticut; seventy-five 


October 19. Fetix §. COHEN, attorney, legal phi- 
losopher, teacher, and author; in Washington, D.C.; 
forty-six. A specialist in Indian affairs and immi- 
gration matters, Dr. Cohen was the author of Hand- 
book of Federal Indian Law, a standard text on the 
subject. His other publications include a pamphlet 
on immigration and a 1951 work, Readings in Juris- 
prudence and Legal Philosophy, of which he and his 
father, the late Morris Raphael Cohen, were co- 
authors. Earlier, Dr. Cohen had written Ethical 
Systems and Legal Ideals and Combating Totali- 
tarian Propaganda: A Legal Appraisal, and had 
contributed articles and book reviews to professional 
and national magazines. He also edited letters be- 
tween his father and the late Supreme Court Asso- 
ciate Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, and prepared 
for publication many volumes of his father's works 
after the latter's death in 1947. 


October 19, Herpert F. Peyser, music critic, pro- 
gram annotator for the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Society, and a former European music 
correspondent for the New York Times; of a 
cerebral hemorrhage; in New York City; sixty-seven. 
Mr. Peyser had been associated with or contributed 
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to Musical America, New York Evening Post, New 
York Telegram, Musical Observer, and other pub- 
lications. A book, “Masters of the Orchestra,” 
written by Mr. Peyser in collaboration with Louis 
Biancolli, is scheduled for publication by Putnam. 


October 20. JAMES H. DUNHAM, author, minister, 
and dean emeritus of the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences at Temple University; in Philadelphia; 
eighty-three. Dr. Dunham was the author of Free- 
dom of Purpose—the Psychology of Spinoza, Prin- 
ciples of Ethics, and The Religion of Philosophers. 


October 20. VLADIMIR ZENZINOV, Russian-born 
anti-Soviet author; after a brief illness; in New 
York City; seventy-three. Mr. Zenzinov observed 
the war between Russia and Finland in the late 
‘thirties and gathered material for a book called 
Meeting with Russia, a volume about the situation 
of the military man in Russia. He came to the 
United States in 1941 and wrote articles for several 
Russian newspapers and magazines. His memoirs, 
under the title What I Have Lived Through, were 
published recently. 


October 21. Sim MUIRHEAD BONE, artist and au- 
thor; in Ferry Hinksey, Oxford, England; seventy- 
seven. One of the world’s most distinguished 
etchers, Sir Muirhead, who was noted for his drafts- 
manship, was the illustrator of several books of 
etchings and of travel books, one of them, Old 
Spain, written by his wife, Lady Gertrude Helena 
Dodd Bone. His Etchings of Glasgow was pub- 
lished in 1899. Sir Muirhead was an official artist 
for the British Admiralty in World Wars I and II. 


October 21. GeorGE F. KERR, retired illustrator 
and cartoonist; after a long illness; in Yonkers, 
New York; eighty-four. Mr. Kerr, who was for 
some thirty years illustrator for the American 
Weekly and did cartoons for editorials by the late 
Arthur Brisbane, illustrated many children’s books, 
including Peter Rabbit and Mother Westwind. 


October 22. Myra L. BoYNTON, of Florence, 
Massachusetts; librarian at the Forbes Library, 
Northampton, for thirty years until her retirement 
in 1940. Miss Boynton, who was graduated from 
Wellesley College in 1896, at one time had engaged 
in missionary work, and had taught at Tougaloo 
University in Mississippi and Spellman College in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


October 24. FRANCIS HENRY ALLEN, formerly an 
editor for forty years for Houghton Mifflin ; after an 
illness of two months; in Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
eighty-seven. Mr. Allen was coeditor of the four- 
teen-volume Journal of Henry David Thoreau, first 
published in 1906 and reissued in 1951. An 
ornithologist, he also edited Thoreau's Walden and 
Notes on New England Birds from the Journal of 
Henry David Thoreau. 


October 24. RABBI ABRAHAM YESHAYAHU KaArE- 
LITZ, who was known to Jewish religious scholars 
as Hazon Ish; after a period of confinement because 
of weakness; in Bnei Brak, outside Tel Aviv; 
seventy-three. A pious and modest man who never 
accepted any rabbinical post, Hazon Ish was uni- 
versally recognized for his profound scholarship by 
scholars and rabbis here and abroad who submitted 
religious issues for his opinions. The rabbi, who 
carried on his studies day and night, declined all 
offers of financial help, living from the proceeds of 
twenty books dealing with complicated Talmudic 
issues. 
(Continued on page 332) 
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Noaticnat Parent-Teacher is the 
official magazine of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
—an active working body of more 
than thirty-eight thousand PTA’s 
throughout United States and 
Hawaii. 


A glance at the Table of Contents 
of a recent issue points up the 
basic editorial policy—“to promote 
the welfare of.children and youth 
in the home, school, church, and 
community.’’ National Parent- 
Teacher is sound, stimulating, and 
sought after. 


Librarians tell us calls for National 
Parent-Teacher have greatly in- 
creased since its first listing in the 
Guide appeared. Ask your Library 
to put it on your shelves now. It 
will mean greater service not only 
to the great nuinbers of PTA mem- 
bers in your area, but to all your 
readers and to your community. 


National Parent-Teacher 


(Continued from page 330) 
October 25. CHARLES F. CLAAR, stackmaster in the 
circulating department of Butler Library at Colum- 
bia University, who had been handling and super- 
vising books for Columbia for fifty years; of a heart 
attack which followed an illness of three days; in 
New York City; sixty-four. A native New Yorker, 
Mr. Claar went to work at the age of fourteen as a 
page boy in the Low Library at Columbia. “In 
those days,” he later recounted, “everything was 
footwork, and pages averaged thirteen miles a day 
hunting books through four floors.” Later, he be- 
came desk assistant and chief clerk. Mr. Claar, 
whose services were mentioned by hundreds of stu- 
dents in the prefaces to their theses, developed an 
intuition which enabled him to find a misplaced 
book among the 1,500,000 in his keeping. 
October 26. E.izaBeTH Ross Haynes, social 
worker and author; after a long illness; in New 
York City. Mrs. Haynes, who was the first Ne- 
gro national secretary of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and served in federal and 
state posts concerned with economic and social con- 
ditions of the Negro, was the author of Negroes 
in Domestic Service in the United States, Unsune 
Heroes, and Black Boy of Atlanta, a historical ac- 
count of the life and achievements of Major Rich- 
ard Robert Wright, Negro educator and banker. 
October 27. VERNON Howe BAILEY, artist who 
specialized in drawings and watercolors of Ameri- 
can and European architectural subjects; from a 
heart ailment; in New York City; seventy-nine 
Mr. Bailey, whose drawings of New York sky- 
scrapers, bridges, and other scenes were best known 
to readers of newspapers and magazines, began in 
1934 a series of ‘Intimate Sketches of New York’’ 
which were published in the old New York Sun. 
They were followed by ‘Sketches of New York 
Suburbs,” and in 1935, 122 of them were pub 
lished as a book, Magical City, Mr. Bailey, who 
traveled extensively, completed a book of drawings 
Little Known Towns of Spain, and received ac 
claim for his 100 watercolors and drawings of the 
Vatican. He is known also for his official draw- 
ings of war work during World Wars I and II, 
and for the drawings of San Francisco which he 
completed just before the earthquake and fire of 
1906. His work has appeared in numerous Ameri 
can and several British publications 
October 27. Hers Rotu, New York Herald Trit 
une cartoonist who, since the death in September 
1952 of H. T. Webster, with whom he had worked 
for thirty years, had carried on the latter's panel 
cartoons, syndicated in more than a hundred news 
papers; in Scarsdale, New York; sixty-six. Mr 
Roth, who had been an illustrator for the New 
York World, illustrated magazine articles by the 
late Robert Benchley and Irvin S$. Cobb and was the 
illustrator of some dozen children’s books for the 
Peter Pauper Press and of Donald Ogden Stewart's 
Parody Outline of History, and a Lincoln biog 
raphy. 
October 30. Fintey Foster, book reviewer, au- 
thor, teacher, scholar; head of the English Depart 
ment of Western Reserve University; in Cleveland, 
Ohio; sixty-one. Among the books which Pro- 
fessor Foster wrote are: English Translations from 
the Greek; Walter Savage Landor's Poems to 
lanthe; and his best known One Hundred Books an 
Intelligent American Should Have Read and 
Twenty-five Books of Importance to Americans To 
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Kenneth Millar 


“JOHN ROSS MACDONALD” 


Sgn OF JOHN ROSS MACDONALD—who has 
most often been compared to Raymond Chand- 
ler and Dashiell Hanimett—have been neatly 
baffled in their efforts to discover what their author 
looks like. On the jacket of his stories about Lew 
Archer, his “private eye,’ he appears in full-length 
silhouette. Meet Me at the Morgue (1953) offers 
an X-ray photograph of the writer's skull, made by 
his sister-in-law 

It is, however, an oper secret that Macdonald is 
really Kenneth Millar, signer of his own name to 
several thrillers notable for force, style, and excite- 
ment. His wife, Margaret Millar (see Current 
Biography 1946), is also the author of a dozen 
successful mysteries, nove!s of suspense, and what 
James MacBride has called “the psychic thriller, 
or spook sonata played pianissimo.” Mrs. Millar 
says modestly that ‘‘there has been a great deal of 
cross-influence” in their wiiting. Mr. Millar writes 
enthusiastically that “her »xample showed me the 
potentialities of the mystery form,’ which he be- 
lieves are comparable with English tragedy of the 
1580's (Kyd or Marlowe). “Its social and psycho 
logical range is already immense, and I believe 
that this convention could support a full-scale phil- 
osophic assault on the problem of evil.’’ (Experi- 
ence With Evil’ was the title of the Cosmopolitan 
serial version of Meet Me at the Morgue, about a 
kidnapping. ) 

Born December 13, 1915, in California, which 
he regards as endlessly interesting and largely un- 
explored, in spite of Harte and Twain, Norris and 
Hammett and Steinbeck, Kenneth Millar, of Scotch 
and Pennsylvania-Dutch stock, spent his early life 
in Canada, where he met his wife, then Margaret 
Ellen Sturm. His father, John Millar, was a news- 
paperman and sometime ship captain out of Van- 
couver, and his mother, Anne Moyer, was a nurse 
before her marriage. The Mi — 5 lived in Mani 
toba; in Alberta, where Kenneth attended Medicine 
Hat High School; in British Columbia; and for a 
longer time in Kitchener, a middle-sized industrial 
city near Toronto, where he entered the Kitchener 
Waterloo Collegiate Institute, graduating in 1932. 
After a year's travel in Western Europe, especially 
Nazi Germany, he graduated from the University 
of Western Ontario, London, as an honor B.A. in 
1938; spent the next year at the University of 
Toronto; taught English and history at Kitchener- 
Waterloo from 1939 to 1941; and received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Michigan in 1951 
for a thesis titled “The Inward Eye: a Study of 
Coleridge's Psychological Criticism.” (The Ancient 
Mariner, Oliver Twist, and Crime and Punishment 
were among the “great events’ of the writer's ado- 
lescence.) He was communications officer in the 
United States Naval Reserve from 1944 to 1946 

Millar's first printed story was “a parody of 
Sherlock Holmes, intended to be funny”; from 
1939 he published stories, verse, and book reviews 
in the Toronto Saturday Night. The Dark Tunnel 
(1944), his first full-length novel, was praised by 
Book Week for “anti-reactionary ironies’ and 
called “a humdinger—and well written to boot’’ 
by the New Republic. Trouble Follows Me (1946) 
seemed “very grim stuff,” “literate and exciting.” 
Blue City (1947), serialized in Esquire, was called 
by the New Yorker “very, very tough, and a little 
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Olga Cotton 


silly too.” Anthony Boucher, writing the first of 
several enthusiastic reviews of Millar-Macdonald 
said that “Mr. Millar is to be congratulated on his 
sharp prose, his absorbing tempo, and above all on 
his ability to create a hardboiled hero who is not a 
storm trooper A chorus of praise greeted The 
Three Roads (1948), Virginie Kirkus leading off 
with, ‘‘a psycho-thriller that is well plotted, well 
explained,” while James Sandoe thought it con 
trived, but absorbing and even rereadable 

Partly because there were so many K. and M 
Millar titles on the market, the transformation into 
John Ross Macdonald now began. The New 
Yorker found in The Drowning Pool (1950) “the 
same quality of irrational excitement and depthless 
depravity” as in the early Hammett. The Way 
Some People Die (1951), nominated in John 
Hutchens’ Herald Tribune book column as the best 
novel to throw at an umpire, was described by 
Boucher as “probably Mr. Macdonald's best to date 

and thereby automatically the top hardboiled 
novel of the year.” Kathleen Sproul called it a 
“subtle hard-boiled gem 

The Millars live on Cliff Drive in Santa Barbara 
California, with Linda Jane, their fourteen-year-old 
daughter, who finds the life of a writer too lonely 
and intends to be a doctor. Mr. Millar is a blue 
eyed, black-haired six-footer, with—his friends say 

a half-quizzical, half-shy gaze as unblinking as a 
baby’s. He swims, enjoys spectator sports such as 
baseball and boxing, and likes the work of Farrell 
Faulkner, and Fitzgerald; Nelson Algren, Heming 
way, and Dreiser; Flaubert, France, Yeats, and 
Wilkie Collins. He is a Democrat, and a member 
of the Authors League and Mystery Writers of 
America. A writer, he believes, should establish a 
firm home base, get to know himself and his neigh 
bors, govern himself by the rules of his community 
while rejecting its provincialities and prejudices, 
and in general try to live down the Byronk 
Bohemian tradition. EARLE F, WALBRIDGI 
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CAXTON’S NEW TITLES 
for Good Reading 


Americana 
CALIFORNIA IN THE MAKING by Rockwell D. Hunt. A many-sided and color- 


ful history of the Golden State is admirably illustrated in this collection of papers and 
essays, written over a period of more than fifty years, by one of California's own 
native sons, 317 pages, large 12mo. December 24, 1953 $6.00 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN WILDLIFE by Stanley P. Young. This profusely 
illustrated volume is a unique chapter in the literature of the great out-of-doors, Stan 
Young has chosen interesting, little-known subjects. A book for the layman, young 
or old and the wildlife technician, scientist, naturalist, and sportsman, 

143 pages, small 8vo illustrated. Ready $3.00 


History and Political Science 


THE PHYSICIAN'S RESPONSIBILITY AS A LEADER by Lewis Albert 
Alesen, M.D. More frankly than any politician has yet dared, Dr. Alesen discusses 
the only truly fundamental issue of the day—the issue of a system of individual liberty 
and freedom versus collectivism. 59 pages, 8vo paper-bound. Ready $ .75 


TOIL, TAXES AND TROUBLE by Vivien Kellems. In 1948 Vivien Kellems won 
nationwide attention by refusing to deduct and pay the withholding tax from the pay 
envelopes of her employees. She is a well-qualified economist and successful manutac- 
turer... she marshals the facts to prove her point. 159 pages, 12mo. Ready $2.50 

THE YALTA BETRAYAL by Felix Wittmer. Felix Wittmer, by offering an im- 
pressive array of documented facts, demonstrates that the Yalta Pact itself represents a 
betrayal of American principles. President Roosevelt and his closest advisers appear 
unmasked as adulators of a totalitarian monstrosity 
136 pages, large 12mo. paper-bound. Ready $1.25 


Juvenile 
THE HIGH TRAIL by Elers Koch. This is a story for older boys and adults who are 
fond of a pure adventure story with plenty of action. A story of brave and adaptable 
men meeting the conditions faced by primitive man in high mountain country. 
180 pages, illustrated. Ready $3.50 
TWO TO GET READY by Nicolete Meredith Stack. For boys and girls—-Daily 
life on an Iowa farm in 1882-83 was far more thrilling and exciting than it is in any 
modern city today. You have met these children before in a book by Mrs. Stack’s 
mother, Frances Lynch McGuire, called WAGON TO A STAR (Caxton, 1951). 
168 pages, large 12mo illustrated. December 10, 1953 $3.50 
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Ann Ritner 


HEN ANN RITNER'S Keepsake was published, 

her son wrote that it was ‘the sixth book 
purchased out of the little time left for concentra- 
tion when a house must be scrubbed, a family put 
together and meals prepared.’” Mrs. Ritner herself 
sums up her three-sided career neatly —"‘ Housewife, 
Mother, Writer Her husbani, her son, and a 
wide reading public will testify to her success in 
all three fields 

Born in Clearfield, Pennsylvasia, June 21, 1906, 
to John Lawrence Gilliland anc Sophia Catherine 
(Fisher) Gilliland, she was chrsstened Anna. She 
dropped the final “a” when she was six and has 
been Ann ever since to everyone except her many 
aunts. Her mother was of German descent and her 
father a mixture of German and Scotch Erish. Both 
were teachers in their earlier years, her mother 
abandoning the career for marricge at twenty, and 
her father also turning from pedagogy later to be- 
come a banker 

The family moved to La Junta, Colorado, when 
Ann was seven. Her mother dicd six years later, 
leaving five children, two older and two younger 
than Ann. Young Ann graduated from the La Junta 
High School in 1923 and lists her extracurricular 
activities as “basketball, boys, and attempts to 
write.” She attended Colorado C:-llege in Colorado 
Springs and Pennsylvania State ‘College, majoring 
in journalism. But she forsook the pursuit of a 
degree in 1926 to marry Fred Vincent Ritner, a 
fellow student at Penn State. Because her husband 
is an engineer they have moved about a great deal 
Texas, New York, Colorado, New Jersey, Utah 
but she says they have settled dowa now in Tucson, 
Arizona. Their only son, Peter Vaughan Ritner, 
is at present assistant production editor of Saturday 
Review. 

Concerning her inheritance of a love for writing 
Mrs. Ritner says, ‘Possibly my mother influenced 
me most. She had always wanted io write and told 
stories with a great love for the fnagic of words. 
My paternal grandfather went ra at seventeen 
and kept a magnificent record ot}his adventure.” 
Ann Ritner's writing career began when she was 
nine and won second prize (a copy of Black 
Beauty) in a Continent contest. Her successful 
story was titled “When Danny's Dream Came 
True.” In 1939 her first novel, And Some Had 
Wine, was published. The New Y orker’s reviewer 
called this an “unpretentious but exiremely amusing 
story of an irresponsible family A good fam- 
ily to drop in on some evening 

Elizabeth, My Daughter in 1940 and Shelter 
Without Walls, two years later, were both praised 
mildly by reviewers for the author's ability to make 
her characters warm and human. And both fell into 
the pattern of family living and youthful romance 
which libraries sometimes designate as suitable for 
‘the hammock brigade.” 

Face of Things (1944), a story of a woman who 
loses her husband and learns to make a new life 
for herself, drew mixed reviews. The New York 
Times reviewer felt that it “meets with only mod- 
erate success.” The Weekly Book Review said of 
it, ‘The author handles her theme with considerable 
insight, and without allowing the narrative to bog 
down in psychopathic mire.” 

Both The Green Bough (1950) and Keepsake 
(1952) were selected by Sears People’s Book Club. 
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ANN RITNER 


In a Pennsylvania small town setting, The Green 
Bough is a family story of the pre-World War I 
period in which each character claims a share in 
the reader's interest though the central theme is the 
development and maturing of the love story of 
eighteen-year-old Ella May and the ‘problem’ boy 
next door. 

Keepsake, with an Arizona setting, goes back to 
the Spanish-American War period and tells the 
story of Cathy Brett, sheltered daughter of a 
wealthy industrialist and a gentle, beautiful mother 
Cathy is seventeen and relates the story. A. F 
Wolfe in the New York Times said, “The story 
focuses with competent cinematic directness on 
typical scenes and episodes of a semi-raw frontier 
society.” 

Besides her novels she has had short stories pub- 
lished in Woman's Home Companion; Woman's 
Illustrated (London, England); and Ladies’ Home 
Journal. The Green Bough appeared in the latter 
magazine prior to its publication in book form and 
Samuel French also made a play from it. Mrs. Rit- 
ner is currently working on another novel which is 
still only tentatively named. And between times 
she works on short stories, though not because she 
considers them easier to do 

Her reading tastes range widely—Austen, Tark 
ington, Dickens, Trollope, and Cather. Other fa 
vored forms of recreation include traveling, bridge, 
dancing, concerts, and plays, ‘and the kind of in- 
formal parties featuring good talk and good food 
which life in Tucson seems to engender.” 

Blue-eyed, light-brown-haired Ann Ritner, who 
is 5’ 6” tall and weighs 130 pounds, has been de- 
scribed by her son as “a small graceful woman with 
keen, sparkling eyes.” She is a Democrat in politics 
and Presbyterian in church affiliation. As for her 
working habits, once a story is started she works 
at it regularly four or five hours every morning, 
preferably wearing blue jeans and pigtail braids 

Atice H, GIAVELLI 
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Imagine a parade without colorful banners and flags whip- 
ping in the breeze. Why — the spectacle would fall flat. The 
crowd would melt away without a single cheer. 

You know, too, that tests prove that bright bindings in- 
crease a book’s circulation; that eyes see and hands reach for 
colorful books. 

For this reason, many Librarians select HOLLISTON 
ROXITE LIBRARY BUCKRAM when their battered books 
need rebinding. For the alive colors in HOLLISTON BUCK- 
RAM stay alive; do not turn dull and flat as the years pass. 
Of course, books bound in HOLLISTON BUCKRAM do 
grow old but they age mighty gracefully. 

Give new life to your older books by specifying 
HOLLISTON BUCKRAM. And write us for samples of this 
durable, colorful fabric. Then, test it right in your own library. 





THE HOLLISTON MILLS, nc. TO THE BINDER . 


Holliston Buckram tokes 
newer? . MASSACHUSETTS stamping or printing eas- 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO ily with full clean coverage. 




















Sn GGOIDY 


The World's Largest Record Dealer 


e@ Where the library dollar attains its maximum value! 


e@ Special Discount offer made to schools and 
libraries in addition to our regular 30% discount! 


e@ Diamond styli for long life protection of your valuable 
records always at reduced rates! 


e Long Player catalog; 196 page compendium of all 
long playing records (including lates? releases)! 


From the world's largest stock of long playing records we offer 
every school and library an additional discount as a matter of 
policy. We urge the use of diamond needles as a guarantee of 
long playing life for every record. 


Write today to Mr. B. Rosen, Educational Department, for 
your FREE copy of the 192-page LONG PLAYER catalog. 


SAM GOODY «© 235 West 49th Street © New York 19, N.Y. 











“After a B.A.—that?” 
You'll want the divergent 


From Mapemoisece’s Jobs and Futures opinions of the authorities on: 
Department, new and timely answers 


= wir rar apne TELEVISION AND RADIO 
IN AMERIGAN LIFE 


Herbert L. Marx, Jr., ed. 


We mean 


yar’s colorful chart of the twenty-one 
most likely, most promising jobs for Reference Shelf * 198pp. © $1.75 


inexperienced liberal arts graduates ya ; , 
The tremendous impact of two major 


means of mass communication on 
society is here argued in a thought- 
provoking collection of articles. The 
areas principally debated are: 


(twenty can be had sans steno). 


You'll want the chart too for seniors 
pondering where in the job world their 
Broad General Background can take them. 
Advertising Justice 
Reprints of 21 Jobs Children Politics 
~ Education Sports 
Hollywood Theatre 


(10c each) from | 
It's a subject meriting full study and 


Jobs and Futures discussion. 


Mademoiselle | “tse 














575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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Now Available - 
YOUR 1954 CATALOG 


bro-dart JUST OFF THE PRESS... . a completely 

new, easy-to-use Catalog (No. 54) ... with an 
entire line of products for LIBRARIES and 
SCHOOLS. 


Clearly indexed . . . illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 


swoustares 
ovaes 


eases wares OY 


Related products grouped together for easy 
ordering . . . each item accompanied by price 
list. 


This Catalog will help you learn more about 
our products ... products which actually save 
time, money and make your library more 
attractive to users. 


\ a 


@ CATALOGS ARE NOW IN THE MAIL. 
IF YOU ARE NOT ALREADY ON OUR MAILING LIST y 





[) Please put me on your mailing list and 


at oll cSt LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


Name 


Title BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


Library 52 €— Alp 
Address Newark 











how to achieve 
COMPLETE 
CUSTOM 
LIBRARY 


PLANNING 


From the smartest, most 
functional library furniture 
and equipment to the new- 
est library systems or sup- 
ply. . . Library Efficiency 
Corp’s new Catalog will 
show you the most practical , : 
way to meet every library 36 West 20th St. 
problem. Reserve your copy, New York 11 
today for better planning to- 
morrow. | Library Efficiency Corp. 

36 West 20th Street, New York 11 
MAIL THIS COUPON Geatlemsen 


Please include my name on your mailing list for your new 


TODAY FOR catalog as soon as it comes off press 

YOUR CATALOG NAME TITLE 
LIBRARY 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY ADDRESS 

CORP. CITY 


36 West 20th Street New York II 
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JESUS CHRIST, 
THE 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


By Dr. W. Postell Witsell 
(author of “Two Vital Questions’’) 


Another outstanding and revealing 
religious work of Dr. Witsell of the 
Episcopal ministry. Cloth, $2.00 


PRAYER FOR A SOLDIER 
AND OTHER POEMS 


By Helen Frith Stickney 


Another delightful book of verse by 
Helen F. Stickney, a poet who is well- 
known for her appreciation of life. 

Cloth, $1.75 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20 











A History oF EVERYDAY 
THincs IN ENGLAND 
Written and Illustrated by 

Marsore and C. H.G. QUENNELI 


Revised New handsome jackets @ 
illustrations 


Vol. t—EverypAy ‘THINGs’ IN 
SNGLAND From 1066-1499 

Tenth printing 
Vol. u—Everypay ‘THincs’ IN 
ENGLAND From 1500-1799 

Tenth printing 
Vol. m—EverypaAay ‘THINGS’ IN 
ENGLAND From 1733-1851 

Fifth edition 
Vol. 1v—EverypAy THINGS’ IN 
ENGLAND From 1851-1914 

Fifth edition 


Outstanding social histories 
for high schools 


The British Book Centre 


420 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 











What 
Our 


Readers 
Think 


{Evrror's Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns.) 


From Whittier Conference 


The excellent article, “Not Censorship But Se- 
lection” by Lester Asheim, which met with so 
much enthusiasm when it appeared in our Septem- 
ber issue, was given originally as a part of the 
second ALA Intellectual Freedom Conference, held 
at Whittier College, Whittier, California, just be- 
fore the ALA Conference last June. 


Light the Candles! 


i TIME TO LIGHT THE CANDLES in the minds 
and hearts of our boys and girls. Christmas in 
the school library can be one of the most joyful 
seasons of the entire school year. At least we try 
to make it so at Grover Cleveland Junior High 
School in Tulsa 


As our students enter the library, they hear the 
Christmas carols and hymns from the recording 
made by the RCA Victor Chorale directed by 
Robert Shaw. The music and singing continue 
while the students quietly go about their library 
business. 

While browsing around the students notice the 
exhibits and bulletin boards with their display of 
book jackets suitable for the Christmas season 

Gradually all boys and girls are in their seats. 
Some give their entire attention to the music, while 
others prefer to read with the music in the back- 
ground of their minds. 

All are aware, however, that the whole library 
reflects with a mellow glow the beauty, the simplic- 
ity, and the mysticism of the true meaning of this 
time of year, a time of all times to light the candles 
In this enchanted setting boys and girls are eager 
to listen to the old, old carols and to read some 
Christmas stories. 

RuBy Mag JONES, Librarian 
Grover Cleveland Junior High School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Author Seeks Advice 


To the Editor: 


I have been writing . . . on the subject of nervous 
tensions. . My approach to the problem is three- 
fold: Physical: physical health, care of the body, 
constructive spare-time pursuits; Intellectual: con- 
tact with the outside world of mind and matter; and 
Spiritual: construction of connections with super- 
natural values 

As I work, I am laying the groundwork for a 
book which deals with the whole problem of exces- 
sive nervous tensions in our modern world. In the 
beginning I tackled the physical problem, then | 
turned to the spiritual aspects. 
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This year I have come to the intellectual aspect, 
and this has brought me to the search for books of 
inspiration which can help successful men and 
women to... regain a broader vision of the world 
around them. . 

As I approached the problem I set up five criteria 
which have guided selection: 

Inspiration: the spiritual value of the document 

cited 

Authority: the competence and authority of the 

writer 

Applicability to our modern world: documents of 

profound thought, but this profound thought 
reinterpreted into the vernacular of today’s 
world and in the light of today’s problems, 
attitudes, and moral convictions 

Availability: the prompt availability of the docu- 

ment by purchase through the usual channels 
of the book trade without any undue delay or 
effort 

Artistry: readability; books which can be read 

purely for their literary merit and for the sheer 
enjoyment of “talking with a good conversa- 
tionalist’’ 

I wanted books for the busy man—the man in 
the average community, who has had a good back- 
ground education, is successful in his business or 
profession, in his home life, and in his community 
life, and who because of the pressure of circum- 
stances has through the years lost contact with the 
great works of inspiration. 

And so after months of work I have come up 
with the following ‘Creeds-For-Living in Good 
Books:” 

Many of the excessive nervous tensions to which 
man is heir derive from his limited knowledge con- 
cerning the trials and tribulations which have beset 
his forebears and a better understanding of life can 
be gained by connecting with the minds of those 
who represent the aristocracy of achievement and 
who have left documents of destiny which help us 
to understand our society and ourselves. Ally your- 
self with the world’s master minds, connect with 
the pattern-forming documents these minds have 
created, and then organize and intelligently direct 
the inspiration and knowledge which come to you 
through these connections. 

On the grounds of availability in many large 
libraries in the United States, two noteworthy means 
for establishing such connections are through the 
systematic use of parts of the materials published in 
the “Great Books of the Western World” (54 vol- 
umes) containing 443 works of 74 authors, and 
“The Harvard Classics’ (50 volumes) containing 
the works of 302 writers. These unique collections 
contain writings depicting the progress of man 
observing, recording, inventing and imagining from 
the earliest historical times to the advent of the 
twentieth century. 

Establish such connections also through more 
recent works such as the selection of good books 
listed below, which are in print. Put some of these 
books into your library, or other books of similar 
character; the works of these writers will help you 
to develop new patterns of thought and new trends 
of inspiration. 


BENET, WILLIAM ROSE and AIKEN, CONRAD, edi- 
tors. An Anthology of Famous English and 
American Poetry. 

CARREL, ALEXIS. Prayer. 

EMERSON, RALPH WALDO 
and Other Writings. 


(Continued on page 343) 
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‘“‘ Recommended 
without reservation.” 


—Lihrary Journal 


SHORTER CAMBRIDGE 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


2 volumes, boxed, 1,242 pages, 
265 halftones, $12.50. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 














AVALON BOOKS 


With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 


LONG AGO, FAR AWAY 
by Alice Lent Covert 
NO PLACE FOR A WOMAN 


by Laura Saunders 


TEJAS COUNTRY 
by Frank Miller ... ., £2,390 


January 
RIVAL TO MY HEART 

by Ann Pinchot .. . $2.50 
BRIGHT HORIZON 

by Margaret Parsons Drake $2.50 


THUNDERBIRD RANGE 
by W. C. Tuttle cas eee 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: The Ryerson Press, Torente 
© Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, inc. 








SOCIAL STUDIES ae 


The Makah 
Indians 
by ELIZABETH COLSON 


Anyone who is concerned about 
race relations or the special 
problems of the American Indian 
will be interested in this read- 
able, authentic account of the way 
an Indian tribe lives in modern 
American society. Dr. Colson, 
a social anthropologist, lived for 
a year among the Makah Indians 
at their reservation at Neah Bay, 
Washington, to get the material. 
She presents a detailed picture 
of the tribe its origin, character- 
istic traits, group relationships, 
traditions, and religious beliefs. 
Significantly, she analyzes the 
problems and adjustments of the 
tribe and the effects upon it of 
the U. S. Indian Service policies 
and administration. 


308 pages. $4.75 


The People of 
Alor 


by CORA DU BOIS 


“A major social psychological 
study which both describes and 
interprets this people’s culture 
by means of numerous cases and 
careful observations.” American 
Sociologist. Third printing. 


654 pages; 103 illustrations. $7.50 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 





Write For 
These 


The Directory of Special Libraries, compiled by 
Isabel L. Towner, is designed to help librarians and 
researchers locate material in the special libraries of 
the United States, Canada, and foreign countries 
The Directory features a brief description of each 
library, detailed subject index, and information on 
the conditions under which library resources are 
available for outside use. Information for each 
special library includes number of staff, date of 
establishment, name of librarian, approximate num- 
ber of books, pamphlets, newspapers, and period- 
icals, as well as names of special collections and an 
indication of the important subjects covered in the 
library. 

Supply of the 297-page Directory is limited 
Copies may be ordered at $10 each from the Special 
Libraries Association, 31 East 10th Street, New 


York 3. 
6 68 


Robert A. Miller, director of libraries at Indiana 
University, has summarized his book-searching ex 
periences during a sabbatical leave in Europe for 
the University of Illinois Library School Occasional 
Papers. Mr. Miller's report, “The Purchasing of 
Books and Journals in Europe,"’ appears as number 
36 in the series. Single copies will be issued free 
on request to the Editor, Occasional Papers, Univer 
sity of Illinois Library School, Urbana 


Dodd, Mead announces a competition, open to 
any librarian who works with children or young 
people, for the best fiction or nonfiction book for 
a nine-to-sixteen-year-old American boy or girl 
Terms of the Librarian Prize Competition are de 
scribed in a brochure, “An Invitation to a Libra 
rian,” which may be obtained from Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


a 8 
Single copies of a five-page mimeographed book 
list on Africa prepared by the Oak Park and River 
Forest, Illinois, Public Libraries may be ordered at 
ten cents each from the Oak Park library 


s 8 

The 1954 edition of the “Annotated List of 
Phonograph Records,” edited by Boston University 
Professor of Music Warren S. Freeman, lists more 
than 1,000 selected recordings for kindergarten to 
senior high school students, arranged by subject 
areas and grade groups. Recordings, all of them on 
unbreakable records, include music, material for 
music understanding, and selections in the field of 
language arts, science, and social studies. Copies of 
the catalog may be obtained for ten cents in coin 
or stamps from Children’s Reading Service, 1078 
St. Johns Place, Brooklyn 13, New York 


More than 2,800 Russian publications containing 
information about Manufacturing and Mechanical 
Engineering in the Soviet Union are listed in the 
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234-page bibliography published by the Library of 
Congress. The list is arraged by subject, with pub- 
lications listed alphabetically by author under each 
subject. The volume, in which entries are translated 
into English, also contains an author index. If 
works listed are known to be in a library in the 
United States or Canada, the location is indicated 
in the entry. Copies may be purchased from the 
Card Division, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C., for $1.60 a copy. 


“100 Items That Make the Library News,” a 
compilation of ideas for library publicity, is available 
for 20 cents from Library Publicity Clippings, 807 
Xenia Avenue, Yellow Springs, Ohio. The list was 
compiled by Howard Samuelson, city librarian of 
the Salinas, California, Public Library. 


The 1953 edition of the Life Insurance Fact Book, 
a 107-page paper bound volume, may be ordered 
free from the Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22 


We have 19 volumes of old medical books which 
we will give to any libraries which will pay the 
transportation costs. 

Osler & McCrae, Modern Medicine (1915) 
Binnie, John F., Manual of Operative Surgery 

(1912) 

Foote, Edward M., 

(1908) 
Fischer, Louis 

(1914) 
Landis, H. R. M., ed. with Mayo, Osler, and others, 

International Clinics (1919): 23d series, 4 

vols.; 27th series, 4 vols.; 28th series, 4 vols.; 

29th series, 3 vols., write to: RUTH A. JUSTIN, 

Librarian, Carnegie Public Library, Church and 

Animas Streets, Trinidad, Colorado. 


Texthook of Minor Surgery 


Diseases of Infancy and Childhood 


WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


(Continued from page 341) 


HEISER, VicTOR GEORGE. An American Doctor's 
Odyssey: Adventures in Forty-five Countries. 
HERRICK, RoBeRT. The Master of the Inn. 
JAMES, WittiaM. The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience: A Study in Human Nature. 
LIEBMAN, JOSHUA LotH. Peace of Mind. 
MuMForD, Lewis. The Conduct of Life. 
OVERSTREET, HARRY ALLEN. The Mature Mind. 
PEALE, NORMAN VINCENT. A Guide to Confident 
Living. 
TILDEN, FREEMAN. The National Parks; What 
They Mean to You and Me. 
TRINE, RALPH WALDO. In Tune with the Infinite. 
Now my problem is one of communication, Be- 
fore I integrate this chapter into the book which is 
taking form, there is a lot of ‘laboratory work” still 
to be done. To do this, it needs to be tossed out to 
librarians and readers. What do you think? If 
this document were as a leaflet lying on a librarian’s 
table would it inspire and help, and guide people 
toward at least “‘glimpsing’’ that equilibrium which 
I have written about? 
THOMAS W. HUNTINGTON 
Cosmos Club 
Washington, D.C. 
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poor As 


VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


ALTER: jim Bridger $10.00 
BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 7.50 
BOYER: Arizona and Literature (Original) 5.00 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 


COWAN: A Bibliography Of The History Of Cali- 
fornia And The Pacifie Coast 15.00 


FIELD: Indian Bibliography 10.00 
GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 10.00 
HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 6.00 
HYDE: Rangers And Regulars 5.00 
LEEPER: The Argonauts of ‘‘49"" 5.00 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 
MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 5.00 


McCOY, JOSEPH G.: History Sketches of the 
Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 8.50 


REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 5.00 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage to California 10.00 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 7.50 


WAGNER: The Plains And The Rockies, Edited 
By Charlies L. Camp, 3rd Ed. Rev. & En- 
larged 15.00 


“ong aft 


WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 
NOW READY 


Popham, Richard A., Developmental 
Plant Anatomy 

Siebert, Wilhur H., Mysteries of Ohio's under- 
ground Railroads 


Smith, Alpheus W., Careers in Physics 

Wolf & Others: Guide to Ohio Plants 

50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 tities, many ‘‘out-of-print,”’ 
offering an opportunity to your Library. Write for list 
covering the 50 subjects. 


Devt.W a) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


hing COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 








THOSE OF THE FOREST 


By Wallace Byron Grange, 
illustrated by Olaus J. Murie. 


A DIFFERENT kind of nature book. 


“I wish I could find words for the 
way the book robbed me of house, car, 
furniture, even the roof over my head, 
and took me outdoors, with the sky 
above me and my hands and knees on 
the ground, I have never read anything 
which has quite done this to me. Writ- 
ten with humility, even with profound 
reverence, it moves along as rhythmic- 
ally as the seasons. It is a beautiful, and 
a powerful, piece of writing”. 

Dr. George Miksch Sution 


University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 


314 pages $4.75 Cloth 


The Flambeau Publishing Co. 


Babcock, Wisconsin 











ARCADIA HOUSE 


Distinguished light fiction for public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 
December Titles, ready late November, $2.50 ea. 


MOON OF ENCHANTMENT by Peggy Gaddis 
Nurse Julia Blake, accepts the invitation of a 
rich, eccentric woman, to stay at her villa— 
and plunges into adventure and romance. 

THE STEEP HILL by Carol Holliston 
When she went to live in glamorous San Fran- 
cisco, Hope Norris put old loves out of her 
mind ... and found a new love, a forbidden love. 

THE BELLS OF LOVE by Norma Newcomb 
It was a wonderful quiet life for Sue in the 
little Maryland town where she ran a ferryboat 
service . . . until her brother returned from 
Korea, bringing excitement and danger. 

SMOKY RIVER by Lew Smith Where once red 
men had awaited with scalping knives, white 
men now stood above Smoky River with revol- 
vers ready. But the blood ran red as ever! 

TEXAS FEVER by W. F. Bragg 
Two wandering cowhands have no _ business 
working on a railroad gang. So Johnny Shafto 
and Brazos Bill took the first job they found— 
the most dangerous they could have chosen. 

LAWYERS DON'T HANG by Gienn Barns 
When the prosecuting attorney is a beautiful 
woman, a courtroom can be the scene of almost 
any kind of drama—even murder! 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
* Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, tne. 
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Ss. L. A. 
PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings .. 1949 
Brief for Corporation Libra- 
REE RNS a ae me 
Classification Schemes and Sub- 
ject Headings List. Loan 
Collection of SLA Rev. Ed. 1951 
Contributions Toward a Spe- 
cial Library Glossary 
Second Edition ..... 1950 
Correlation Index Document 
Series & PB Reports . 1953 $10.00 
Creation & Development of an 
Insurance Library. Third 
Revised Edition ... 1949 $2.00 
Cumulated Index to SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES, Vol. 1-13 1910-22 $1.00 
Vol. 14-17 1923-26 50 
Annual Indexes, Vol. 18 
1927 to date, .. . Each 25 
Directory of Special Libraries 1953 $10.00 
Fakes and Forgeries in the 
Pee Pe nic otiscas 1950 $1.75 
Nicknames of American Cities, 
Towns and Villages Past 
and Present ... ey . 1951 $2.00 
Numerical Index to the Bib- 
liography of Scientific & 
Industrial Reports, 
MG BOB ss bccecaes oe 1949 $10.00 
Our Library (Visual Presen- 
| ee! .. 1953 $10.00 
SLA Directory of Members 1951 $4.00 
Social Welfare: A List of 
Subject Headings in Social 
Work and Public Welfare 1937 $1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor 
Statistics Rev. Ed. .... 1953 $2.00 
Special Libraries Association 
1950 Transactions .... 1951 $5.00 
Subject Headings for Aero 
nautical Engineering 
Libraries See Ae 1949 $4.00 
Technical Libraries, Their 
Organization and Manage- 
ment OEE ae ee ee ; 1951 $6.00 
OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES, 
published ten times a year. 
Subscription, $7.00 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 
SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW 
INDEX, published ten times a year. 
Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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the sensational new system that’s 
simplifying routines in libraries large 
and small . . . bookmobiles, too. 


Just place the book card, the borrower's 
card and a pre-dated and pre-numbered 
“date-due” card in a Recordak Junior 
Microfilmer . . . and press a button. Then, 


place the three cards in the book-pocket. 


Simple? Nothing could be simpler . . . 
yet count the advantages: 


(1) Books are charged out three times faster 
than is possible with the old manual routine. 

(2) Books are checked in much faster . . . 
and it’s easier to check on overdue books, too. 

(3) The tedious “slipping” operation is 
eliminated, since the book card “travels” 
with the book. 

(4) Books can be returned to shelves im- 
mediately after sorting. Reserves no problem! 





Use Recordak Photographic Book Charging, 


TH 


How to save 


| up to 2¢ on every 
book borrowed 












(5) You give borrowers better service .. . 
build good will. 


(6) You have more time for creative li- 
brary work. 

Get the complete story on this system 

. which saves up to 2 cents per book 
handled over and above all microfilming 
costs. Write to Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 


144 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 






*Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastmon Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its library application 

















MAKE USE OF End-of-Year Funds 


with THESE BUDGET-S$AVERS! 
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PLASTI-KLEER Transparent Protectors 




















) ewe ORDER NOW for immediate 
shipment, specifying if billing is de- 
sired BEFORE or AFTER December 31st. 

seoustares See our new CATALOG. 


Trade Marks, “PLASTI-KLEER” — “BIND-ART” — “BOOK.AID” — PLAST!.LAC 
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Does Our Literature Mirror 
American Life’ 


By Virgilia Peterson 


W' AMERICANS are the most controversial 

' people in the world today. In fact, we 
have always been a bone of contention, a 
dramatic and hence irritating, gossip-stirring, 
challenging figure on the world scene. But 
now that communications have eliminated not 
only distance but also privacy, now that every- 
one—from illiterate peasants to critical in- 
tellectuals—knows what we say and do, and 
all our family skeletons as well as our proud- 
est sons are in full view, we live in a glass 
house through which the whole world peers 
and at which it is only too easy to throw 
stones. 

About Americans—no matter how many 
of our movies people see; no matter how 
many of our iceboxes, cars, ploughs, and fer- 
tilizers they buy; no matter how much they 
read of our literature about ourselves—most 
ae i are not sure. What are we? Are we 
naif, immature idealists? Or are we grasping, 
arrogant materialists? Are we just rich and 
lucky, or do we earn our way? Are we to be 
suspected or trusted, viewed with alarm and 
contempt or accepted as brothers ? 

What do we mean by liberty—just our 
own, or liberty for all? And do we indeed 

* Condensed from a talk given at the banquet of the 
Middle Atlantic Regional Library Conference in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, October 17, 19535 

Virgilia Peterson is a well known Literary Critic; Au 
thor, as Princess Sapieha, of Polish Profile; Critic and then 
Moderator of the television program, “Author Meets the 


Critics."’ (See biographical sketch in December 1953 
Current Biography.) 
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still mean liberty, since we allow suspicion to 
be planted among us and fear so to rule us 
that we even burn our own books? Have our 
liberties become merely convenient oratorical 
devices for public platforms, or are they still 
the ground we stand on? Most people are not 
sure. We Americans, of course, are in 
stinctively sure that we know what we are and 
what we believe (even though we may not 
always know what we are doing ), so it is hard 
for us to realize that for the rest of the world 
we are that much-discussed, troublesome crea- 
ture—an international problem child. 


We are not understood—and yet no coun 
try in history has ever aired itself so frankly 
in print. We tell anyone anything they want 
to know, from how many airplanes we manu- 
facture to how inefficiently we govern our- 
selves, from how deeply we mistrust our own 
institutions of learning to how many of our 
women have caten, too soon, of the pro- 
verbial apple. If facts and figures, if 
statistics could explain America, there would 
be no doubt as to what we are. But just as 
the facts and figures, the statistics of the 
Kinsey report fail to give any picture of love 
since love is not even considered in them, so 
any facts and figures about America, lifted out 
of context and stared at by themselves, must 
fail to convey our spirit. The task of convey- 
ing our spirit—apart from our deeds—be- 
longs to our writers. 
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Perspective, U.S.A. 


Many of you have undoubtedly seen that 
lofty little quarterly, financed by the Ford 
Foundation, edited not for American con- 
sumption but for foreigners, —— for 
the foreign intellectuals, called Perspectives 
U.S.A. If you glance down its table of 
contents, for the first four or five issues, you 
will see that nearly all the contributors belong 
to what Peter Viereck has aptly called “egg- 
heads.”" This is eggheads writing for their 
foreign counterparts, propaganda de luxe, 
intellectually speaking, designed to show their 
top minds ovr top minds, and running 
through it is a self-conscious tone implying: 
“Look, we've got highbrows too.” 


In studying Perspectives U.S.A. with what 
I remembered as the European viewpoint 
before the last war, I remembered how I had 
argued with my highly educated friends, try- 
ing, in the face of their scepticism, to show 
that we not only had a history, a culture, but 
also a literature of our own. And then one 
day one of the most sceptical of them fell 
upon a copy of Gone with The Wind on my 
shelves, Hastily I protested that although it 
was a highly popular book, it was not a 
sample of our literature. She took it anyway, 
and when she brought it back, her eyes were 
full of tears. 


“So you Americans have known what war 
is,” she said. “So you Americans have suffered 
too.”” This book had reached her, and when 
it came out in Polish translation, for instance, 
it made a good American ambassador to 
prewar Poland. 


In the winter 1953 issue Perspectives 
U.S.A, has an article by one of our leading 
lady eggheads—-Mary McCarthy (no rela- 
tion!)-—as dry, as sophisticated as only she 
can be, but as good an answer to the challenge 
that we are materialists as any I have ever 
seen. It is called “America, the Beautiful’ 
and subtitled ‘The Humanist in the Bathtub.” 
As we all know, bathtubs have long been the 
symbol hurled at us by the rest of the world. 
Well, this is how Mary McCarthy hurls them 
back: 


The purchase of a bathtub was the exercise of a 
spiritual right. The immigrant or the poor, native 
American bought a bathtub not because he wanted 
to take a bath in it, but because he wanted to be in 
4 position to do so. This remains true in many 
helds today. Possessions, when they are desired, are 
wanted not for their own sakes but as tokens of an 
ideal state of freedom, fraternity, and franchise. . . . 
Keeping up with the Joneses is a vulgarization of 
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Jefferson's concept, but it, too, is a declaration of 
the rights of man. 


This is a brilliant little piece of writing, and 
all the more persuasive because she does not 
forget to point out how difficult we are to 
know. The visible, outward aspect of Amer- 
ica—with its billboards and superhighways 
is deceiving, and our famous sights, such as 
Hollywood, Reno, Coney Island, the Chicago 
stockyards, etc., are not sights at all, but 
conditions. But for the inside, invisible aspect 
of America, she makes a case. As she says, we 
are postulated upon a fact that is not fact but 
an ideal, an affirmation undeniably beau- 
tiful but patently untrue—that all men are 
equal. She says that we still adhere to this 
Noble Lie of man’s equality (which is not to 
say that men are not equal before God and 
under the law, as indeed they are, but equal 
in their capacities they probably never will 
be). She says we still believe in man’s in- 
herent goodness, the Rousseau theory on 
which Thomas Jefferson built. 


Brother to Dragons 


But we have another writer, fully as high- 
brow as Mary McCarthy, Robert Penn War- 
ren——known to everyone as the Pulitzer Prize 
winning author of All the King’s Men—-who 
has recently published a long narrative based 
on the assumption that before he died Thomas 
Jefferson lost his faith in man’s inherent good 
ness. This long poem, Brother to Dragons, is 
harder to read than other poems of the same 
ilk—-such as Stephen Benet’s John Brown's 
Body which has so much warmth, song, and 
lilt—but it is worth it. The title means, I 
suppose, that each of us has within us a 
lurking, potential monster. Tightly packed 
with moral content, bitter, and difficult, this 
poem is based on facts. 


Thomas Jefferson actually had two nephews 
—the Lewis boys—-who were taken out by 
their parents after the opening in the West 
by the Louisiana Purchase—from Virginia to 
Kentucky, where they grew up uncouth and 
cruel, and eventually perpetrated the murder 
of a Negro slave. Afterwards, they made a 
suicide pact, but only one of the brothers was 
killed, the other fled and was eventually 
picked up and hanged as his brother's mur- 
derer. The curious thing about these dark 
facts is that there is no record to be found of 
any comment ever made on them by Thomas 
Jefferson. So Warren, the poet, uses the story 
as a springboard for speculation as to what 
these deeds did to Jefferson. Jefferson him- 
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self is a ghostly philosophical voice prodded 

on by the author to express his hopeless dis- 

illusion and then at the end a clinging after 

all to hope itself. 

We have yearned in the heart for some identifi- 
cation 

With the glory of the human effort. . . . 

It is the best hope, because we have, 

Each, experienced what it is to be men. 


We have lain on the bed and devised evil in the 
heart. 


We have stood in sunlight and named the bad thing 
good and the good thing bad. 


We have stumbled into the act of virtue and caught 
only from the tail of the eye 


The flicker of joy, like a wing-flash in the thicket. 


Here we have, then, an ambitious essay and 
a lofty poem by two of our intellectual writers 
which teflect an American attitude that would 
prove illuminating to any foreigners who 
read them. Indeed, in the case of Warren's 

m, if the peoples of India and the Far 

ast, of South Africa, South America, and 
Europe itself, who base their suspicions of 
America on the way we treat the American 
Negroes—if all these people could be made 
to understand that the horror and despair 
expressed by Warren, and the horror and 
despair he attributes in the poem to Jefferson 
himself are the poetic symbol for the char- 
acteristic reaction of the overwhelming major- 
ity of Americans to their own brutalities and 
injustices, if the peoples of the rest of the 
world could finally be made to realize that 
America sickens of its own great sins and is 
ashamed of them, then they might know that 
we are, in fact, their brothers, 

But of course, and unfortunately, deeds are 
sooner known than words and feelings, and 
so the right-thinking, right-speaking, right- 

racticing Americans are being jeopardized 
by the deeds of the dragons among them. 


And so, I think it only fair to suppose, the 
Russian people today are going down into 
infamy for the countless brutalities being per- 
petrated by the dragons among them. 


Books Outlast Us 


Yet when the dust of history's battles has 
settled and a certain perspective has been 
gained upon man’s past behavior, there re- 
main his thoughts and words in the books he 
has writen to explain himself, for us to study. 
Books outlast us, luckily. They are the mirror 
in which future generations seek our reflec- 
tion. Perhaps someday therefore such an 
essay and such a poem will explain us to our 
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children’s children, as in the past such noble 
efforts have explained our forebears to us. 


But right now, today, it would be absurd, 
ridiculous to expect an essay by Mary 
McCarthy or a poem by Robert Penn Warren 
suddenly to close the gap of misunderstand- 
ing widening between us and the rest of the 
world. Yet to say this is not to doubt the 
power of the word, It is not necessarily our 
intellectuals who speak best for us—and per- 
haps it is never these who speak best to their 
contemporaries. We have journalists and 
slick tellers of stories who often have an 
immediacy of impact which makes deep, 
philosophical writing pale away by compari- 
son. In studying, for instance, the list of 
books sent by the State Department to our 
overseas libraries, I admit that I was struck by 
the really negligible quantity of moving 
stories included. Surely there is an American 
specialty of the hot, swift, impetuous, often 
superficial, but highly effective story. Begin- 
ning with Uncle Toms’ Cabin—and we all 
know what an influence that little book has 
had—there is an American tradition of such 
heart-wringers. 


The Bridges at Toko-Ri 


There are two of those available today, one 
just beginning to run serially in McCall's 
magazine. I refer to the two books by James 
Michener: The Bridges at Toko-Ri and the 
Japanese love story, ““Sayonara.’’ Neither of 
these is a great book—though there are re- 
viewers who will disagree with me—but both 
are freighted, in their different ways, with 
enormous emotional power, 


Who can forget-—-now that Michener has 
written about them—our jet pilots: how heav- 
ily they are encumbered when they start, how 
they are catapulted from the carriers, how 
they endure the terrible velocity so detri- 
mental to their nerves and bodies to drop the 
lethal loads they carry? And who can forget 
Michener’s description of the homing pilots, 
who have only a split second for precision 
landing on the mother ship's deck—each 
landing a duel with death? These men have 
been flying out in Korea for many months, 
and I daresay their families knew what they 
endured. But did the rest of us? 


Between you and me, the characters in this 
Michener story are easy to forget. They are 
just types, generic Americans—an admiral, a 
sergeant, a pilot—-who might have been real, 
but are not. They are hooks on which to 
hang the action. For the purposes of great 
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fiction, this would make a real difference. But 
for the purposes of making friends and in- 
fluencing people, for the purposes of convey- 
ing an experience both universal and pecu- 
liarly American—-the conquest of fear in the 
face of death--this book is good. It does 
answer, once and for all, anyone who still 
challenges what we mean by liberty—since it 
is clearly not just for their own liberty, but for 
anyone's and everyone's liberty, that our 
young men in Korea died 


Sayonara 


And now for Michener’s other book. ‘‘Say- 
onara”’ means “goodby” in Japanese. The 
story concerns those of our armed forces who, 
in the aftermath of that peculiarly bitter 
fighting with the Japanese and in the shadow 
of the Korean war came to love Japanese 
women. Michener told me that he spent 
many hours listening to and studying thou- 
sands of cases of this kind before he under- 
took the book. 

The story is about two of them—-Lieu- 
tenant Gruver, an ace pilot on leave in Japan 
from dangerous missions in Korea; and Ser- 
geant Kelly, born in the slums of an Ameri- 
can city, a man who had never had a home. 
The love affair between Lieutenant Gruver 
and Hana-Ogi will of course be tagged im- 
mediately by casual readers as another “Ma- 
dame Butterfly.” But it is not. Hana-Ogi is 
no geisha, overwhelmed by the panache of 
an officer and helpless to defend herself. 
Hana-Ogi is a rising young actress, already 
beloved by the Japanese people, ascetically 
devoted to her art, risking her reputation in 
every tryst with the lieutenant just as much 
as he risks his by meeting her. Moreover, her 
father was killed in the American air raids 
over Japan, her brother was executed in the 
Japanese war-crimes trials; she has no special 
reason to love America or an American. But 
she does. Yet when he might have and per- 
haps would have brought her home with him, 
she would not have dreamed of going— 
though his was the only tenderness she had 
known. 

Michener, that warm sentimentalist whose 
Tales of the South Pacific was an affirmation 
of human love against inhuman death, is a 
kind of modern troubadour, singing—when 
he sings at his best—the way of all flesh. 
The devotion of those Japanese women to 
their young men, the way they scrub their 
tired backs in the hot soapy waters of the 
wooden tubs, the way they lay their heads on 
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the little brick pillows on the mats they share 
with their men—this devotion could only 
scandalize the truly prudish, for it contains 
so much simplicity and depth of feeling of a 
kind rarely to be found in our contemporary 
love stories which hold so much empty rest- 
lessness, spurious excitement, and so little 
love. 

Yet I am not sure that American women 
will wholeheartedly like “Sayonara,” for 
Michener is preaching a sermon in it, di- 
rected at us. He makes it quite plain that in 
his opinion our young men found in Japan 
a security in love conspicuous more often 
than not by its absence over here. 

When you have long since forgotten the 
historical heroines and the femmes fatales 
who people so much of our contemporary 
fiction, I fancy you will still remember the 
lovely, the reserved Hana-Ogi in her pride 
and her humility, and fat, dumpy, devoted, 
little Katsumi who had the slits on her eye- 
lids operated to please her GI. Inevitably, 
this tale is sad. But I understand the Japanese 
are anxious to print it, and I wonder if it is 
too foolishly hopeful to believe that, should 
it sell widely over there, it might help to 
counteract their rising suspicion of us, for 
“Sayonara” is truly an ambassador from the 
heart. 


The Adventure of Augie March 


But it will not to do to discuss only those 
of our current books which show us in a 
favorable light. We have many, and espe 
ciall, in the category of the novel, which, if 
they fell into the hands of the doubting and 
unfriendly would only serve, I fear, to cor- 


roborate their conviction that our famous 
“American way of life” is to fritter away 
life’s gifts in a moral and spiritual wasteland. 
One of these is a long so-called picaresque 
novel, The Adventures of Augie March by 
Saul Bellow, author of previous novels, a 
talented writer with a dangerous fluency 
This book, in my opinion, expresses exactly 
the restless futility of which we are so often 
accused. 

Augie March tells his own story in the 
first person. A child of the depression, he is 
born in the Chicago slums. His mother was 
slow-witted; his father he never knew, for 
his mother had not married and after the 
three boys—Simon, Augie, and the idiot 
Georgie—were born the father disappeared 
If anyone could be said to have brought up 
Augie it was Grandma Lausch, a refugee 
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from Czarist Russia with memories of better 
standards and better times. Grandma Lausch, 
no relation to the Marches, pays them board, 
and bullies them night and day with her 
knowledge, shrewdness, and frustrated ambi- 
tions. Above all, she wants Augie to want to 
succeed, 

But this is not a story of a poor boy making 
good, nor of good and bad fortune, nor in- 
deed of good and bad. It is the story of a 
preeminently footless fellow, with a vast 
number of equally footless friends. Bellow 
implies that these are typical Americans, that 
we are all equally rootless, symbolically at 
least unaware of our fathers, free to choose 
any road or none, free to be irresponsible, 
fools to saddle ourselves with responsibility. 

What are we to think of our intellectuals, 
our critics, when they compare Saul Bellow to 
Mark Twain and Walt Whitman? What are 
we to think, for that matter, when these same 
eggheads announce that Mickey Spillane’s 
books have kept us from many murders and 
that Al Capp’s strips are our best social com- 
ment? The only way to interpret these in- 
verted snobs, in my opinion, is to think that 
they are having a joke at our expense. 

But if Augie March is a permanent adoles- 
cent, it must be admitted that he is therefore 
very American, as we have a long tradition of 
adolescent heroes. In the past, our literature 
has been called a ‘literature of boys,”’ and it 
seems fair enough when you think of Mark 
Twain, Washington Irving, Longfellow, 
Cooper—and in more recent times Sherwood 
Anderson and Thomas Wolfe. It was a boys’ 
literature ; often, it still is. But my! how the 
boys have changed. . . . 


The Writer in America 

In The Writer in America, the most recent 
of the books by our veteran historian of the 
literary scene in this country, Van Wyck 
Brooks, he attacks this very quality of sleeve- 
lessness. Too many of our writers, he says, 
are failing themselves and us by a lack of 
affirmation, a loss of faith in life and in man 
himself, and an insistence upon the idea that 
man is the helpless victim of his weaknesses. 
Too many of our writers—to paraphrase 
Mary McCarthy—describe us as a nation of 
twenty million bathtubs with a delinquent in 
every tub. But it is not entirely their fault, 
says Mr. Brooks, that these writers have 
turned their backs upon humanistic liberal- 
ism; it is partly the fault of the times, and 
partly of that handful of giants—Proust, 
Joyce, Yeats, Shaw, and T. S. Eliot—who, in 
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turning their own backs upon it, set the pace 
for a generation. Brooks also blames two 
men, now dead, who still overshadow our 
times, two nonliterary men whose business it 
was to shatter man’s previous confidence in 
himself, two men looked upon in some quar- 
ters of the globe as heroes and in others as 
bugaboos—Karl Marx and Dr. Sigmund 
Freud. Certain it is that these two have had 
a profound influence—malign in the case of 


Marx and not always fruitful in the case of 
upon the fic- 


Freud, at least in my opinion 
tion of our time 

Brooks himself, a vintage American, still 
believes in progress. A short time ago, this 
belief would not have raised a single eyebrow 
anywhere in the country, so implicit was it in 
us, so fundamental to our ways. But the great 
wars and the great depression cut deep in- 
roads into this belief, and younger men have 
been afraid to be caught adhering to so highly 
debatable an idea. How often I have had this 
discussion abroad with people who smiled 
patronizingly or even laughed outright at the 
American belief in progress. Nevertheless 
we hear an echo in our hearts when Mr. 
Brooks says that the belief in progress “‘is a 
view of man and life fitting a Americans 
who cannot sincerely believe that the world 
is finished and for whom it is natural to share 
a philosophy that favors the advance of hu- 
mankind against everything that limits or in- 
hibits or destroys it.” 

Certain it is that in some of the oldest parts 
of the world, where in the past peoples have 
turned away from the whole concept of prog- 
ress, assuming its impossibility, there is today 
a quickened, awakened interest in it. Justice 
Douglas in his books about the Far East, and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, in her latest report to Ameri- 
cans on India and the Middle East claim that 
the peoples of the subcontinent and Asia are 
ready to throw overboard resignation, ready 
to take their future, the security of their bod 
ies and souls, into their own hands. Who can 
deny that this, in itself, is progress? Can- 
tankerous, old Mr. Brooks is quite right, it 
seems to me, when he cavils at those of our 
writers who seck to destroy the best of the 
American dreams—the wish to transform the 
world, 

And now I would like to speak of two au- 
tobiographies. These personal reminiscences, 
I think you will agree with me, have a greater 
note of authenticity, even the worst of them, 
than all but the best and finest works of the 
imagination. Many people would rather read 
an account of real than imagined experience, 
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since this way they are more sure of positive, 
concrete evidence about life. 


The Age of Suspicion 


The first of the autobiographies I have sin- 
gled out is The Age of Suspicion by James 
Wechsler. Inevitably it will be compared with 
that famous book, Witness by Whittaker 
Chambers, since both tell the story of a man 
who became a Communist and, after disillu- 
sion, dropped Communism. But te from 
this one common thread, the two aks are 
not comparable at all. Chambers’ book, in my 
Opinion, was dangerous—in its widespread 
accusations against a whole government, a 
whole era, a whole viewpoint in American 
life. Chambers, moreover, had vast preten- 
sions for himself as a prophet and a leader. 
Not so, Wechsler. He has no pretensions; 
makes few accusations. His is not a complex, 
neurotic, sinister tale, but a simple one. 

By far the better written of the two books, 
of course, the juicier and the more interesting 
and the more literarily valuable is the Cham- 
bers. But in my opinion, at least, by far the 
more useful to us is the Wechsler. His is a 
tale that might as well have been told by any 
one of the bright young men at college dur- 
ing the depression who were taken in by 
Communism. Like hundreds of others, 
Wechsler, privileged to go to college and not 
dogged by hunger or fear of poverty, was yet 
aware enough and idealistic enough to note 
with horror the misery around him and to be 
appalled at the inadequacy of our economic 
system to meet it. Any system, therefore, that 
promised redress and justice looked good to 
him. And like hundreds of others, when he 
discovered the sham and hypocrisy of Com- 
munism, he dropped it. 

Wechsler was sixteen when he entered Co- 
lumbia in the fall of 1931. He was eighteen 
when he joined the Young Communist 
League as an undergraduate. At nineteen he 
married a fellow-student, also a member of 
the league, and for three more years they trav- 
cled what they thought was the road to salva- 
tion. Then they both quit the party. For the 
four years that Wechsler was a Communist, 
he never held a conspiratorial job. At no time, 
was his membership a secret; at no time did 
he hide his activities. Ever since then, week 
after week, month after month, he has been 
an embattled anti-Communist writer, going 
on the record first for P.M., then for The Na- 
tion, and finally as editor of the New York 
Post. It is therefore ironic that sixteen long 
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years after he publicly declared his mistake, 
he should be accused by Senator McCarthy of 
never having left the party and of serving it 
in secret still. 

Of course, the McCarthy hearings were 
Wechsler’s springboard for the book. Wechs- 
ler, I am sure, would never have thought his 
youthful political passions and follies impor- 
tant enough to be set down in a whole book, 
had his integrity not been challenged. 

The whole last part of The Age of Sus- 
picion is a verbatim account, taken straight 
from the Congressional Record, of Mc- 
Carthy’s cross-examination of Wechsler. He 
is not the first, nor I suppose the last to ap- 
pear for a hearing in a senatorial committee 
and be accused with an a priori presumption 
of guilt. Yet the law of this country is that a 
man is innocent until proven guilty. Indeed, 
it is one of the chief distinctions between our 
world and the world behind the Curtain 
which we despise and against which we are 
arming. It is also one of the chief sources of 
our national pride. 


A Proof of Freedom 


Are we someday to become so fearful of 
our own respect for individual freedom that 
we ourselves destroy it? This, I believe, is 
the question Wechsler asks in his book, pas- 
sionately, but also modestly, for he knows 
how relatively small his own role is in it. 
But if for no better reason than that Wechsler 
can ask it, that he is free to print a whole 
book about it, and that no curtain will roll 
down to choke his protest at what he con- 
siders an injustice—his book his valid. And 
if, as Anne O'Hare McCormick wrote not 
long ago in an article on foreign opinion of 
America, if, as she said, there are circles 
abroad who believe that the Statue of Liberty 
has been replaced as a symbol of our land by 
Senator McCarthy—then this book is sorely 
needed as a testimonial to the fact that the 
stalwart Old Lady at our gates, challenged 
from without and challenged also, both by 
the subversive and the oppressive elements 
within, still stands intact to represent us. 


The Spirit of St. Louis 


And now I come to the book that is indeed 
the voice of America, that speaks with our 


authentic accent—the book that, wherever it 
goes in the world, into the hands of the 
doubtful, the suspicious, and the hostile, can- 
not fail to stir the imagination and pluck the 
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heart. Twenty-six years, packed with —_ 
ence and salted with special suffering, have 
gone by in the life of the author since the 
happenings his book describes. On and off, 
during the last fourteen of them, he has been 
at work on it. When we and our children’s 
children have long since vanished, there will 
still be this book—The Spirit of St. Louis by 
Charles Lindbergh—to epitomize the nature 
of our country and our time. 


A Man of Imagination 


Like many of Lindbergh's own generation, 
up to now I have always considered him ex- 
ceptional only as a flier. Years ago, when he 
was working with Dr. Alexis Carrel at the 
Rockefeller Institute on that mechanical 
heart they kept alive so long, my father often 
dined with them, and he told me that Lind- 
bergh was a man of imagination. But as with 
so many things my father told me, it took me 
a long time to believe it. 

Then, in 1940, when Lindbergh announced 
to this country that the German Luftwaffe was 
unconquerable and that we must ride with it 
on the wave of the future, a lot of people— 
ranging all the way from Roosevelt and 
Churchill to such humble folk as myself 
could not and would not accept this view. I 
had seen the Luftwaffe in one of its first 
flights, over Vienna. I had seen my first 
Messerschmitt diving over the roof of my 
own house in Poland. I wanted the Germans 
beaten. Lindbergh was right when he said at 
that time that the Nazis would open the door 
to Communism in Europe. But I still believe 
that he was wrong when he said that our 
keeping out of the war would prevent this. 
However, he was not wrong to be true to 
himself, and it must be remembered that he 
spent many months in the Pacific during the 
war, utterly unheralded and unsung, flying as 
a civilian on American business, risking him- 
self day after day, contributing immeasurably 
to the United States Air Force and to victory. 
But when all this has been acknowledged, 
who on earth would have supposed that Lind- 
bergh was a writer? When I heard this book 
was coming, I was sure that she had written 
it. But here again I was wrong. He wrote all 
of it himself. And it is one of the most 
beautiful, the most moving books I have 
read. 

Everyone Lindbergh's age remembers the 
day he took off from Roosevelt Field. We all 
think we know the details of that flight, and 
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we all know, the whole world knows, how it 
came out. Yet when you read The Spirit of 
St. Louis it is as though the story were unfold- 
ing for the first time. From the moment 
when the idea first strikes Lindbergh's mind 
that he might try to fly from New York to 
Paris until that extraordinary moment when 
he is circling the dim-lit field at Le Bourget 
to plan his landing, the suspense never leaves 
you. You fly with him in the tiny cabin of 
that single-engined a. struck, as he says 
he was himself, by the arrogance of attempt- 
ing such a flight; your eyes sting and burn 
with his; your throat goes dry with his; with 
him, you fear the ice, the fog, the night; 
and when with him you sight the first por- 
poise, then a flock of sea gulls, and then the 
dark dots of fishing smacks on the water far 
below—and realize that land is near—you 
feel with him the surge of triumph. 

Lindbergh was seven years old when first 
he walked behind his father in the woods 
with a loaded gun; at ten, he drove his father 
in a car; at sixteen he ran a farm in Minne- 
sota and made it pay; and in what should 
have been his junior year at college he was 
barnstorming the West in fragile, jerry-built 
planes and parachute-jumping for a living. 
Of his father’s upbringing, he writes: “Age 
never seemed to make any difference to him. 
My freedom was complete. All he asked for 
was responsibility in return.” Here, then, is 
a real prescription for education, and inciden- 
tally the definition of a man. 


The Spirit of Real Americans 


“I sharpen the blade of skill on the stone 
of danger,” writes Lindbergh of his arduous 
apprenticeship to flying. This is one book 
where the facts and figures, the statistics 
themselves serve as bones on which to stretch 
the stuff of his experience, and also—for 
once—do convey the spirit. They convey a 
spirit of daring and tenacity, of courage and 
humility, above all the freedom-loving spirit 
of real Americans, stripped of the phony pre- 
tensions and cocky self-consciousness in 
which today’s commercialism seeks to drown 
us. 

In his preface, Lindbergh writes: 

Unlike the early years of aviation, our dreams of 
tomorrow are disturbed by the realities of today 
In this new, almost superhuman world, we find 
alarming imperfections. We have seen the aircraft 
to which we devoted our lives destroy the civiliza- 
tion that created them. We realize that the very 
efficiency of our machines threatens the character of 
those who build and operate them. 

(Continued on page 369) 





The World, the Book, and the Librarian’ 


By Florence S. Craig 


IRST, LET'S TALK ABOUT US—about libra- 
rians. If we talk about us we'll be sure 
to start with a subject of interest. In Harnett 
Kane's Dear Dorothy Dix he tells about Dor- 
othy’s interview with a champion bigamist 
who had been married thirty-six times. Miss 
Dix approached the meeting in full expecta- 
tion of secing an Apollo. What she saw was 
a weedy, shabby little fellow who looked as 
though he had been badly moth-eaten and 
left out in the rain over night. Her manners 
deserted her and she blurted out ‘“You’ve mar- 
ried thirty-six women! Do you mind telling 
me how the devil you did it?” And the little 
man replied, “It’s the easiest thing in the 
world, Miss Dix. All you've got to do is to 
talk to them about themselves!’’ So since its 
always a popular pastime let's talk about our- 
selves, 

We are still getting poor notices in books— 

our very own stock in trade. Not long ago I 
was wending my way through the March 28, 
1953 issue of the Christian Science Monitor 
when my eyes jumped to this headline: A 
MASTERFUL LIBRARIAN, The Monitor was 
quoting as follows from Mrs. Tim Flies Home 
by Stevenson. 
; it is 
run by the village schoolmistress and is open on 
Saturday mornings and Wednesday afternoons. I 
am directed thither by Mrs. Daulkes who assures 
me that there are books for all tastes 

There is nobody in the library when I arrive, but 
a moment later a door at the other end of the room 
opens to admit a neat littke woman with fair hair 
and bright blue eyes. I am about to explain myself 
but this is unnecessary; Miss Carlyle greets me by 
name in a cordial manner and proceeds at once to 
business 

‘l expect you like biography,” she suggests. “Or 
perhaps a travel-book, It must be so interesting to 
read about places one has seen. What about Dark 
est Africa? It is very well-written and the photo- 
graphs are really beautiful.” 

All I can do is to take Darkest Africa with a 
slight show of reluctance 

Miss Carlyle notices the reluctance. “Don’t let 
me influence you" she says smilingly. “I'm afraid 
I'm rather apt to influence people unduly in their 
choice of books.” 

“Well, perhaps, if I could have 
little —' 

“This is fascinating!’ cries Miss Carlyle, taking 
down a large tome, bound in dark blue cloth 


There is a lending library in Old Quinings ; 


something a 


* Talk given at the 1953 conferences of the Maryland 
Library Association and the Michigan Library Association, 


Florence Craig is Director of Adult Education, Cuyahoga 
County Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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“Landscape Gardening! of course it isn’t every- 
body’s meat but I know you would enjoy it. Wil- 
liam Kent and Repton!’” exclaimes Miss Carlyle 
rapturously. “And of course Capability Brown! 
There are pictures and maps and sketches. Land 
scape Gardening revolutionized the English scene.” 

She presses it into my hands and adds, “Be sure 
to tell me how you like it, won't you?” 


So much for the eager beaver! Is it better 
to have been too eager or never to have been 
eager at all? 

In Carl Sandburg’s thoroughly delightful 
Always The Young Strangers we find this: 

Miss Phillips, the librarian, was perched on a 
high stool back of a high desk and I stood tiptoe 
to hand her my card. She had a prim face, a long 
straight nose, and eyeglasses. I believe she had read 
many of the books in the catalogue and was the 
best-posted woman in Galesburg on books. One 
afternoon the books I wanted were all out, and I 
went back to the catalogue and wrote more numbers 
of books. Only one I wanted was in. It was named 
Queer Stories for Children. As Miss Phillips 
handed the book toward me and I reached up for it, 
she said with a smile I didn’t like, “Here you are, 
little Queer Stories.” I could have thrown the book 
in her face, though I didn't. She called me little 
and I had got over being little. Worse yet, she as 
much as called me ‘‘queer’’ and if you're queer you 
act queer, think queer, and talk queer. I said to 
myself she deserved the long nose she had and I 
wished it would get longer. And if I was queer she 
was snippety and I would rather be queer than 


snippety. 


Certainly this happened a long time ago 
and we hope that few people today have rea- 
son for making odious comparisons. What 
these two anecdotes should remind us is some- 
thing we should know anyway, and that is we 
are people who make an impression. That 
being true how shall we keep alert and lively ? 
Why not an exchange of librarians within dif 
ferent areas of the United States? True, this 
sug gestion may Cause administrators to groan 
because there would have to be reciprocity 
of some sort with regard to pensions and 
salaries. But if an exchange plan could be ac- 
complished think of the increased understand- 
ing and stimulating challenge for librarians. 

Let us assume that a librarian from a large 
system goes for a year to a library with a book 
budget of $150 a year. The librarian with 
whom she is exchanging has done a good job! 
What a cogent reminder of something that 
has been proven again and again superior 
library service does not depend on a large 
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budget and a large building! Sometimes li- 
brarians with comparatively large book budg- 
ets become more than a wee bit careless about 
quality in books. They can also become too 
casually convinced that their particular insti- 
tution is the brightest and the best exhibit in 
the entire display of library service. On the 
other hand the librarian from the small libra- 
ry will be encouraged by the reminder that 
even large institutions have troubles too 
Furthermore she will learn that some of the 
good activities in large libraries can happen 
anywhere. In short, good library service 
comes about by means of librarians with 
gumption and inspiration. 


The library world has no boundaries for 
those librarians not atrophied by apathy. 
Couldn't we all benefit by an exchange of 
staff between public and university libraries ? 
It is quite possible for a university to become 
a tight little island of what the university it- 
self considers fine thinkers. (Let me say that 
I here use the word tight in the sense of 
closed.) The attitude can develop that if the 
culture and thinking ability of the university 
staff were only understood and appreciated 
just nothing more would be needed to save 
the world. The librarian in such an atmos- 
phere can forget her vital faith in the very 
great understanding and intelligence of the 
person with little formal education. On the 
other side of the picture may be the public 
librarian who falsely concludes that every- 
thing which goes on in a university setting is 
hopelessly “long hair” and impractical. An 
exchange would help her to be aware, as she 
certainly was once in her own student days, 
that out of the quiet study and research in the 
university come ideas that are as practical as a 
raincoat on a rainy day. Anything, then, that 
increases understanding for librarians, in- 
creases understanding among those who use 
libraries. 


Library School Teachers 


And now another idea about us. Why try 
desperately to recruit for librarianship until 
we solve the problem of good teachers in li- 
brary schools? At one point I held a theory 
which I may have exploded all by myself. 
The theory was that the best of practicing li- 
brarians should—on a rotating basis—take 
short leaves of absence to conduct seminars in 
library schools. My enthusiasm for this idea 
suffered a relpase for two reasons; one, that 
old difficulty of pensions and salaries. 
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The second reason I am in doubt about 
seminars led by practicing librarians is that 
possibly students must deal with theory and 
must have the shocks of reality postponed. 
This is what happened to me. I was asked to 
go to the Western Reserve Library School to 
conduct three sessions on book reviewing. 
The first one was to be a lecture on the pros 
and cons of library book reviewing. 

Prior to the ALA conference in New York 
I attended an adult education institute at 
Columbia University. For that institute I had 
been asked to gather material about book re 
viewing. I wrote to many librarians who ap- 
parently were much interested in the subject 
because they sent me excellent and thoughtful 
replies. Therefore I felt confident of what I 
had to offer the library school students. 


I gave a lecture based on the distilled good 
thinking of many good librarians. The next 
week I gave a demonstration book review as I 
had done for innumerable lay groups. I used 
Sweeper in the Sky by Helen Wright, the 
biography of Maria Mitchell, the first Ameri 
can woman astronomer. The book has appeal 
because of its setting—-Nantucket in the 
1950's—because of its information about 
Nantucket Quakers, because of its description 
of scientific knowledge at the time, because of 
its account of the founding of Vassar College, 
and because of what it has to say about the 
status of women. But the students thought 
the review far too simple, in fact, I gathered 
that if they had let themselves go they 
wouldn't have used the word simple, they 
would instead have called it feeble-minded 
This may not disprove the theory that the best 
practicing librarians should take a hand in 
library schools because I am certainly not in 
that category but it may prove that some types 
of instruction must come after experience. 

So then as we talk of continuing education 
for adults we must include ourselves, Other 
educational organizations usually, and busi- 
ness firms continually, expect and need work 
ers who realize that what they knew yesterday 
may be neither adequate nor fitting for today 
Here is what I mean. At one point after li 
brary school I was studying public speaking 
in a class where the professor included in 
struction in reading aloud. I have used that 
information again and again as I teach prac- 
tical nurses how to read aloud to their patients 
I am convinced we must continually educate 
ourselves after leaving library schools but we 
must also do some thinking about securing 
and paying good teachers to give the basic 
instruction. 
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As a corollary to our thoughts on library 
schools would you agree that we may do our- 
selves a great disservice if we try to hire li- 
brarians by telling them what they won't have 
to do? Most libraries are desperate for staff. 
But when recently I saw letters written about 
jobs which said in effect, “You'll only have 
to work 38 hours, you won't have to do much 
night work, you really won't have to do this, 
that, and the other,” I felt positively con- 
vinced that was no way to write people enter- 
ing a profession, I should prefer that libra- 
rians say something like this and stick by it 
regardless: “You may have to work many 
hours, there'll be weeks when time for your- 
self will be extremely hard to find, but you'll 
be in a profession of which you can be proud, 
and the community where you moil and toil 
will be the better—a great deal the better 
for your efforts.” 


There's something the school and college 
librarians could do which might be highly im- 
practical in the doing but would be of utmost 
importance. We can assume that while adults 
were in college they were on reasonably 
friendly terms with the pirnted page. But 
what happened after they left college? Did 
they at heart dislike the printed page in the 
first place? Or how did they arrive at the 
point where the Reader's Digest, Time, and 
the newspaper headlines constitute their en- 
tire reading activity? The last place I seem to 
find men and women enjoying and learning 
from the printed page is in a college club. 
And so I'd like to say to the college university 
librarians, “Put tracers on your former col- 
lege library patrons and let the public librar- 
ians know what happened to them.” 


In conclusion to these thoughts about us 
shall we happily keep in mind what Stella 
Center said about us in her book The Art of 
Book Reading: 


Any discussion of reading would be singularly 
incomplete if it failed to record the obligation of 
society to the daily, nightly, round-the-year services 
rendered by librarians to ae and girls, men and 
women, throughout western civilization. Librarians 
possess an aggregation of virtues that enables them 
to become liaison officers between the various agen- 
cies of society, business, professional, social, cul- 
tural, and the individual man or woman who needs 
the reinforcement of books. Anyone who has made 
extensive use of libraries has been impressed by the 
apparently inexhaustible patience of librarians, their 
cheerfulness, their breadth of interests, their genu- 
ine desire to serve people, young and old. Of 
course, there are ineiel librarians who are mere- 
ly good housekeepers, bent on meticulous order and 
system; fortunately, there are few of them. Librar- 
ians constitute a fine professional group who are 
contributing significantly toward making this na- 
tion a literate civilization. In recent years, their 
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professional meetings and courses of study, as well 
as their research, have focused attention on the 
problems of reading instruction with a thorough- 
tyess rivaling that of the teaching profession. It is 
as encouraging sign that many systems of education 
thake provision for the teacher-librarian who ini- 
tiates young readers in how to use the resources of 
the * wear intelligently and introduces them to 
ooks of lasting influence. 

% Librarians seem especially gifted in making their 
¥urroundings attractive, recognizing the fact that 
beading is an art that can be pursued congenially in 
42 environment that recognizes the kinship of other 
atts—sculpture, music, painting, etching, architec- 
wire, story-telling. Just as the cathedral in the 
‘fiddle Ages dominated the skyline, so today in the 
‘inited States the school building and the library 
‘a village, town, and city occupy a conspicuous place 
sa American communities and pay mute homage to 
ie influence of books. 

: Librarians have been able in recent years to rein- 
iwrce education where it has been weakest; they 
fave given readers individual guidance, counsel, 
and direction, impossible in classes so large that the 
teacher must often struggle to identify the indi- 
vidual child in the crowd. 


And we can also remember what Jesse 
Stuart said about teachers in his The Thread 
Nhat Runs So True because it applies to li- 
Jprarians too: 


i Within this great profession, I thought, lay the 
splution of most of the cities’, counties’, states’, and 
ihe nation’s troubles. It was within the teacher's 
zovince to solve most of these things. He could 
;jut inspiration in the hearts and brains of his pupils 
‘ do greater things upon this earth. The school- 
_pom was the gateway to all the problems of hu- 
‘ganity. It was the gateway to the correcting of 
iwils. It was the gateway to inspire the nation’s 
yucceeding generations to greater and more beauti- 
tul living with each other; to happiness, to health, 
# brotherhood, to everything! 


‘; The common sense and ability of our many 
.40od librarians is simply tremendous ! 


How Use Books? 

: What can we do with our books? We can 
»:<lp people laugh! Time and again my tele- 
yhone rings and someone says, “Will you 
gi:ve us a book review and we'd like a funny 
fi.»0k. These days we need to laugh.”” At first 
} shrugged off such requests thinking they 
siemmed from fear lest I talk about a book 
which would make them think. Also I was 
inclined to put a request for a funny book in 
the same pigeon hole as interest in the comics. 
F ventually I came to believe that these re- 
quests indicated something other than intel- 
l-ctual apathy and devotion to the superficial. 
Patrons Fett a deep need for laughter. Radio 
announcements, television announcements, 
newspaper headlines, pronouncements by 
senators are all couched in catastrophic terms 
which have built up a serious tension. The 
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folks telephoning me wanted to laugh and 
relax as opposed to feeling ‘Oh dear, isn't 
everything just terrible.” Hopelessness is 
perhaps far more prevalent than you and I 
should allow. One of the many valuable 
results of the ALA American Heritage dis- 
cussion program has been the discussants’ 
surprise and pleasant relief at discovering 
that chicanery has always been in evidence 
but there has been none that an alert citizenry 
couldn't handle. So realizing that our patrons 
may truly feel hopeless let's use books to give 
the gift and relaxation of laughter. 


And we can use them to help our library 
friends to be calm, be quiet, sometimes. 
Weary folk rushing from one activity to an- 
other are fairly crying to be persuaded to sit 
down and be calm. There are still small 
voices which could bring coolness to our 
feverish ways but not enough of us listen. 
Have you read Green Treasury, A Journey 
Through the World's Great Nature Writing 
with interpretive comments by Edwin Way 
Teal? In it I found this short gem from 
W. H. Hudson’s Far Away and Long Ago. 


When I hear people say they have not found the 
world and life so agreeable or interesting as to be 
in love with it, or that they look with equanimity 
to its end, I am apt to think they have never been 
properly alive nor seen with clear vision the world 
they think so meanly of, or anything in it—not a 
blade of grass. Only I know that mine is an ex- 
ceptional case, that the visible world is to me more 
beautiful and interesting than to most persons, that 
the delight I experienced in my communings with 
Nature did not pass away, leaving nothing but a 
recollection of vanished happiness to intensify a 
present pain. The happiness was never lost, but 
owing to that faculty I have spoken of, had a cumu- 
lative effect on the mind and was mine again, so 
that in my worst times, when I was compelled to 
exist shut out from Nature in London for long 
periods, sick and poor and friendless, I could yet 
always feel that it was infinitely better to be than 
not to be. 


There are many similar readings in this 
book. One cannot read it without a sense of 
peace. 

There is one thing we should not do in 
regard to books, and that is, cqunt them. 
What “connivings’” have been carried on in 
the name of circulation! Well, we felt we 
had to have some unit of measurement, didn’t 
we? We thought there must be some way to 
prove we were worth what we cost even if 
that cost was pitifully puny. But to what ex- 
tent have circulation statistics really advanced 
the cause of good library service, really in- 
creased the amount of library budgets? 

Not long ago I heard Ruth Rutzen of the 
Detroit Public Library say she didn't believe 
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circulation statistics had ever done anything 
for any library anywhere. I agree. But I have 
only heard one librarian—Russell Munn of 
Akron, Ohio—say to his staff, ‘Remember 
we don’t care about circulation, we never 
did.” I have, though, heard many librarians 
when faced with a change which would take 
time and not have any immediate tangible 
results—I have heard many say, ‘But what 
will this do to our circulation?” 


Staff versus Circulation 


How much more valuable is an alert staff 
giving unusual service with a personal touch! 
Every librarian can work out his own per- 
sonal touch system. This is mine. Since I 
travel continuously among community 
groups questions come to me while on the 
wing. It won't surprise you to know I don’t 
always know the answer. So I keep a little 
black book of telephone numbers and I use 
the telephone to make sure that whenever 
anyone, even casually, indicates an interest in 
anything the library has to offer, that 
someone has an answer. The more personal 
and individualized our service becomes the 
better and more lasting impression we shall 
make. One good bit of assistance to a busi- 
nessman, one good discussion group, one in- 
formal gathering of preschool mothers, any 
one of these is worth more to the library than 
adding a column of sometimes doubtful 
figures. 

Beyond service to individuals we can serve 
groups of individuals by urging them not 
only to read books but to talk together about 
them. It has been my good fortune to meet 
with librarians from several states and I often 
say ‘Do you have a discussion group in your 
library or does your library sponsor one?” 
This reply I have had many times, ‘Well we 
thought of having Great Books, but. . . 
Apparently the Great rier ‘asc has had 
so much publicity that book discussion groups 
and great books discussions have become 
synonymous. 

Any librarian in any size library can study 
Fansler’s The Creative Power of Discussion 
and/or any fine book on discussion. If she 
does a little reading she will be warned 
against three possible evils of discussion. 
They are, pooling of ignorance, re-arranging 
of prejudices, and overdependence on opin- 
ion as opposed to fact. Having prepared ae 
self to some extent she can then invite folks 
to her library to talk about books. It isn’t 
necessary to discuss Plato, Aristotle, Mon- 
taigne. Talk about Carl Sandburg’s A/ways 
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the Young Strangers, talk about Frederick 
Lewis Allen's The Big Change, and make the 
whole business as solecinal as last summer's 
gardening outfit. If at times the group has 
not done as much reading as desirable ask 
members to do some reading on the spot. 
Each person may read one paragraph thus 
distributing the experience to everyone and 
avoiding too much suffering with a poor 
reader. In this way group members have had 
a common experience and, what is perhaps 
more important, come in contact with better 
use of language than they are accustomed to. 
They also develop a feeling for good writing. 
Nothing shows up poor writing more than 
hearing it read aloud. It is fun to watch the 
rebirth of perception and discrimination. 

In my own library one of our most success- 
ful informal groups is that composed of 
mothers of preschool children. Mothers make 
a great effort to bring their children to our 
preschool story hours. While the children 
are having their story we gather the mothers 
together in an interesting variety of intellec- 
tual activities. Some read and discuss the 
many excellent pamphlets in the field of 
parent-child relationships, some study cur- 
rent events, some read and talk about travel 
books 

What does this kind of group do for its 
members? It does the same kind of thing the 
ALA American Heritage discussion program 
is doing for an increasing number of librar- 
ians and other Americans across this country. 
It develops an increasing desire to under 
stand, a healthy skepticism and a high appre- 
ciation of one’s neighbors, near and far. In 
the Newsletter of ALA’s American Heritage 
project Mr. Dooley’s article called ‘Think 
Hard, Mr. X” appeared in the March 1953 
He wrote of five different levels in 


They are: 


issue 
discussion 


Personal prejudice approach. (Issues need not 
be studied; they can be settled by the application of 
preconceptions ) 

Superficial study to bolster preconception. (X 
still confident his prejudices are truth, but realizes 
he must put them on a little firmer basis.) 

The uncertain approach. (X is not so sure of his 
position and is willing to be shown.) 

Now considers social aspects of problems. (X is 
interested and concerned as a citizen as well as a 
person. ) 

Consciously examines data and argument to 
deepen understanding and widen usefulness. 


When we as librarians escort a group on its 
way to level five we can be sure we have done 
a mighty good piece of work in the world. 

I am wondering if we shouldn't go into 
institutions with informal discussion groups. 
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Recently I heard this story from the man who 
is counselor for the American Heritage proj- 
ect in Los Angeles. An American Heritage 
discussion in a prison had been so popular 
that some of the boys wanted to continue 
after they had served their terms. They 
wanted to know where the nearest group held 
meetings—was it in a library? When told 
there was no space in the library, that the 
discussions were held in a courtroom the boys 
replied with feeling ‘No, thank you! We've 
been there.” But let us consider discussion 
groups in institutions. 

Since the business of censorship is with us 
increasingly and very disturbingly, | should 
like to see libraries form discussion groups 
on this subject. I feel strongly that some who 
urge censorship have completely failed to 
think through its implications. A group of 
library patrons beginning with the Library 
Bill of Rights and proceeding to other excel- 
lent writings could become an ever-present 
help to a library in time of trouble. 

Urging people to read books, and some 
times urging them not only to read but to talk 
about books, takes time and it takes patience 
I saw this story in the Christian Science Moni 
tor of April 15, 1953: 

A bus driver for the Kansas City Public Service 
Company was having the usual difficulty one morn 
ing in persuading the standing passengers in the bus 
to move to the rear. 

He made the usual number of pleas without suc 
cess. Then at one stop on Broadway, he turned to 
those standing in the front of the bus and said 

“Will all ladies and gentlemen move to the rear 
of the bus, and the rest of you stay right up her« 
with me.” 

At the next stop there was lots of room up front 


Undoubtedly it would be the easy way for 
us to say, “All you intelligentsia come into 
the library with me and the rest of you go on 
down to the poolroom.”’ But who wants the 
easy way and the people who might go to the 
pool room are terribly interesting. 

You and I can help people learn the fine 
art of listening. If we had statistics I am sure 
there would be an appalling number of 
people who have failed completely to under 
stand each other. And for a very simple 
reason. They failed to take time to listen and 
then to check carefully what they thought 
they understood. I had never realized how 
often we talk at cross purposes until I read 
Irving J. Lee’s How To Talk With People. 
He says: 

The one thing people tend to take for granted 
when talking to others is that they understand each 


other. It is rare indeed in a meeting to have some 
one hold up his own argument long enough to say, 
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“I think you said ... did you?” or “Was I right 
in thinking you meant... .’’ We found people ever 
sO eager to parry what a man says without ever won- 
dering whether that 7s what the man said. 

In the give and take of talk, things go fast and 
one is so busy organizing his reply that he doesn't 
take time to make sure he knows what he is reply- 
ing to. 


One can't help but wonder how many small 
fights and big wars might have been pre- 
vented had more people been sincere listen- 
ers. Here is where the college and school 
librarians could help by urging teachers and 
professors to develop materials on a fairly 
simple level. Who said it? Was he qualified 
to speak about it? Was I a good enough 
listener to capture his intended meaning ? 

In Cleveland the Council On World Af- 
fairs has popularized the slogan ‘World 
Affairs Are Your Affairs.” But how many 
people are interested in an affair—a world 
affair, that is? Our patrons come to us for 
innumerable how-to books and travel books. 
How to make slip covers, ceramics, how to 
repair the porch, how to and where to travel. 
But few care to study for good citizenship 
either locally or anywhere else. 

What have we done to increase under- 
standing among adults in the fields of inter- 
national affairs, economics, and political sci- 
ence? In the July-August 1952 ALA Bulletin 
Meredith Bloss said that when modern man 
in his confusion cries out for help, the only 
one who can respond is the dealer in ideas, 
the librarian. 

Not long ago I was chatting with a newly 
formed group about what they would like to 
discuss. I suggested current events. One 
woman said “Oh I don’t think we'd find 
that interesting. We all read Time magazine 
anyway.” 

There you have it—-world understanding 
in one easy trip through T7me magazine! And 
why not? When we want to eat we need not 
even cut up string beans or chicken. It's done 
for us. It's not necessary to shift gears in our 
automobiles, we don’t have to open doors 
the electric eye does it for us. We live in a 
capsule civilization, so why not capsule infor- 
mation? You know and I know that good 
information doesn’t come in that form. 

Perhaps you read Danger in What We 
Don't Know by Delbert Clark, eastern rep- 
resentative of the Fund for Adult Education, 
in the New York Times Magazine Section, 
of March 22, 1953. His thesis was that high 
school seniors and adults are appallingly 
ignorant of their world. Mr. Clark concluded 
that teaching students to think is going out 
of fashion. Of course, there have been many 
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disturbed teachers replying to Mr. Clark’s 
article. But regardless of what teachers do, 
we should take some responsibility for dis- 
pelling ignorance and bias. Too many of us 
are like the woman who had a headache and 
took from a box some tablets she thought 
were aspirin, and then in fright called up a 
friend. 

“I thought I took some aspirin but Gracie 
I swallowed some Plant Tabs." Gracie said 
“Look at the box! Does it say that they're 
poison?” The lady looked and replied, “It 
doesn’t say they are poison but it does say 
that each one is equal to two shovels full of 
fertilizer!” 

It's your job and my job to help the public 
read all sides of a package before swallow- 
ing something. We're indeed committed to 
this in principle. Most times our principle 
fails to draw much interest among our pa- 
trons and we give up. Give up? Good li- 
brarians never give up. With energy and 
imagination they step ahead to point out new 
vistas in ‘the wonderful world of books.” 


HOW TO SPEND CHRISTMAS 


In the days of Samuel Pepys plum porridge, 
mince pies, fowl, and the wassail bowl were ex 
tremely popular at Christmas time and they played 
an important part in the life of the famous diarist. 
Nevertheless, during the nine years covered by his 
diary, Pepys celebrated the yuletide in a strange 
way, almost invariably turning to his books on 
Christmas day. In 1666, for instance, he devoted 
much of his time to cataloging his book collec 
tion. His brother assisted him in this task of 
“reducing the names of all my books to an alpha 
bet.” Two years earlier, he had revised his 
shelves. 

For the years 1661 and 1665 the diary makes 
no mention of bibliographical activity on Christ 
mas day. In 1660 Pepys sat up until midnight 
engrossed in Fuller's History. On Christmas eve 
1662, he commenced reading John Bland’s dis 
course concerning Trade Revived and finished the 
book on Christmas night. He found the book ex 
ceedingly entertaining for the singular reason that 
Bland “being no scholar . . . knows not the rules 
of writing orderly.” 

In 1663 Pepys spent the afternoon of Christmas 
day reading geography to his wife. In 1667 the 
roles were reversed since Pepys was having trouble 
with his eyes. His wife read to him from The 
History of the Drummer of Mr. Monpesson, 
which he entered in his diary as a “strange story 
of spies, and worth reading indeed.” In 1668 his 
eyes were in worse condition even though he was 
only thirty-five years of age. He therefore had his 
house-boy, Tom Edwards, read to him from the 
Life of Julius Caesar and Des Cartes’ Book of 
Music. 

What a way to spend Christmas! 


Harry C. BAUER 
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Post}{Official Confusion 


OR 


WHY DON’T WE JUST DUMP THEM? 
By Bettie Eagle and Lesley M. Heathcote 


WwW" H A SIGH OF RELIEF Jane Doe, ex- 

change assistant, dumped the package 
on the counter. It was heavy and she'd had 
to stand in line and her feet hurt. 

“What's in it, lady?” asked the postal 
clerk. 

“Magazines, books, and documents,” Jane 
replied glibly. 

“It'll have to go by the highest rate then, 
and that’s for documents,” said the clerk, 
hefting the package on to his scales and read- 
ing them carefully. 

“Sorry, lady,’ he continued. “You'll have 
to make two packages of it. It weighs 25 Ibs. 
and it’s going to a first class post office in the 
third zone.” 

We draw a veil over the next few minutes 
for Jane almost forgot she was a lady. But 
the clerk explained the rules to her patiently 
and after all it wasn’t his fault. It was only 
when she got back to the library and went to 
see the Boss that Jane exploded and asked 
the question in the title of this piece. It was 
a natural reaction and the Boss sympathized 
with her. But somebody needed those items 
and so there was nothing to do but start over. 

We had always had a suspicion that the 
post office didn’t really want to carry the 
mail, but now we're almost certain. Why 
otherwise would it make life so difficult for 
earnest, honest, frugal librarians ? 


Magazines 


Take for instance Jane Doe's package. It 
had in it magazines and if they had second- 
class mailing privileges they could still go this 
way, i.e. 2 cents for the first 2 ounces and 
1 cent for each additional 2 ounces (9 cents 
for the first pound and 8 cents for each addi- 
tional pound with fractions of pounds paid 
for by the 2 ounces). Furthermore, at this 
rate there is no weight limit and Jane could 
have sent all she wanted to (within reason, 
no doubt, but where does reason reside in the 
post office ?). 

Bettie Eagle is Exchange Assistant and Lesley Heathcote 


is Librarian of the Montana State College Library, Boze- 
man 
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Books 


Then she had books—8 cents for the first 
pound and 4 cents for each additional pound 
(less if sent to a point within the state). But 
wait! There's a weight limit (no pun in- 
tended)! The post office doesn’t like books, 
it will carry only 70 pounds of them in one 
lump. 


Documents 


But what about the documents? Ah, 
there's the chance for the post office to get 
even for having had to carry them free the 
first time. Howls of glee must have rung 
through the halls as the post office saw its 
chance and took it. Documents can be sent 
only by parcel post; that means zoning. And 
what did the rest of the postal clerk's speech 
mean? Why simply (!) this: on parcel post 
going to a first class post office in the local, 
first, or second zones there is a 40 pound 
weight limit, in the third through eighth 
zones there is a 20 pound limit. First class 
post offices are, of course, in large cities, but 
evidently they have second class trucks. For 
observe this: if the parcel is going to a 
second, third, or fourth class post office the 
weight limit is 70 pounds. It must be that 
the country air makes postal employes husk- 
ier. Of course the first class post ofhces will 
accept 70 pounds of books—but documents ? 
Unh-unh! 


A Book Is a Book 


Ah—but there may be a way out. The 
magic question is, “What is a book?” Not 
what do you think a book is! How would 
you know, you poor, ignorant librarian ? 
The post office will undertake to tell you. 

Books containing 24 pages or more, at least 22 
of which are printed and consisting wholly of read- 
ing matter . . . and containing no advertising matter 


other than incidental announcements of books, may 
be sent at the postage rate of 8c for the first pound 


(Continued on page 369) 
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Stop Thief! 


A NOCTURNAL EPISODE IN LIBRARY HISTORY * 
By Lawrence Clark Powell 


F®s:: A WORD OR TWO about the telephone 

—an angelic instrument during the work- 
ing day, a devil at night when, through deep 
slumber, its bell rings like a summons from 
hell! 

At 1:30 o'clock in the morning of Satur- 
day, March 5, 1949, I was enjoying the deep 
sleep of a librarian whose week's work 1s 
done—all cards checked, all orders placed, 
all books cataloged, all readers served, re- 
turns all shelved—a most sweet Islandian 
sleep, conscience at rest, dream free. When, 
ah when, the phone rang. Blindly I reached 
out and chloe the little bedside radio and 
said hello. Then I knocked the lamp over. 
Our two Siamese cats jumped up and began 
to purr for their milk. My wife slept on. 

At last I found the phone and said hello 
into the ear-piece. “Is that you Larry?’ a 
voice asked, then said, ‘This is the other 
Larry.” 

I recognized the voice as that of Laurance 
Sweeney, Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds at U.C.L.A. “Good morning, you 
so and so,” I said. 

“Good morning to you.” he replied. 
“We've had a little trouble—thought I ought 
to call you.” 

“Water pipe break in the stacks?” I asked. 

“No, it's that book.” 

“The book?" I asked. 

“Someone tried to steal it.” 
chuckled. ‘We caught him!” 

“To hell with him.” I said. “Where's the 
book ?” 

“Right here in my hand.” 

“Sweeney, you Irish angel! I'll be there in 
ten minutes.” 

I never dressed so fast in my life. By 
then my wife had an eye open. ‘Someone 
tried to steal the Bay Psalm Book,” 1 said. 
“And Sweeney caught him.” 

“So what?” she asked and turned over. 

Driving through the empty streets to cam- 
pus, I recalled the events which had led to 


Sweeney 


_* A paper read at the American Library History Round 
Table, Los Angeles, June 22, 1953. 

Lawrence Clark Powell is Librarian of the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 
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Bettman Archive 


Title page of the Bay Psalm Book 


a copy of the Bay Psalm Book—the first book 
printed in the English colonies, in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony in 1640—being on ex- 
hibition at U.C.L.A. It was the Rosenbach 
copy—the one that had toured the country 
on the Freedom Train—and the Rosenbachs, 
the doctor and his elder brother Philip, had 
loaned it and the other Freedom Train docu- 
ments to us for a Washington's Birthday 
exhibit. It was a good arrangement for 
U.C.L.A., fledgling library that we were then, 
lacking all the great early Americana, and it 
was not without publicity value to the Rosen- 
bach Company. 

Another copy of the Bay Psalm Book had 
made international headlines the year before 
when Doctor Rosenbach paid $151,000 at 
auction, for the benefit of Yale—the highest 
price ever paid for a book at auction. Yale 
objected to the price, as having gone beyond 
the commissioned figure. In any case the 
Yale Library has the book—and both the 
doctor and Philip are dead—the latter here 
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in Beverly Hills last March, aged nearly 90 
and that is why I am free to recount this 
nocturnal episode in library history 

The Rosenbach copy was said to be insured 
for $100,000, a story which the Los Angeles 
press had not overlooked. We had taken 
security measures. What had gone wrong? 

The carpus was deserted, the library dark 

only the police headquarters was lit up. 
Sweeney met me at the door. 

“Where's the book ?”’ I asked. 

“Right here in my pocket,” he said, bring- 
ing the calf octavo out and putting it in my 
hands. 

“Good man.”’ I said. “Very good man.” 

“Not me.” Sweeney said. “Officer Frush. 
He's having a cup of coffee and will be back 
soon. Come see the crook.” 

He led me down the hall to a room where 
a student was sitting alone at a table, pale 
and haggard, his hands on the table. He was 
wearing handcuffs. 

My first feeling toward him was of pity— 
his scheme, whatever it was, had failed, and 
he was due to sleep in jail. Not a good place 
for anyone to be. I suppressed this tender 
emotion and asked, ‘Are you a student li- 
brary employee?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What was the idea?” 


Sweeney spoke up. “He says it was a fra- 


ternity prank—an initiation stunt—and that 
he was going to put the book down the re- 
turn chute in the morning.” 

“What fraternity?” I asked the kid. “Not 
Phi Gam, I hope.” 

“A secret fraternity,” he replied. “It was 
an initiation stunt.” 

“It didn’t pay, did it?” I said. 

“No, sir. I'm sorry I tried it.”’ 

“Come along,’ Sweeney said. “We're go- 
ing to take you down for booking.” 

“Sweeney, you wit,” I said. “You should 
be writing plays; that’s worthy of Oscar.” 

The student got up and was driven away 
to the West Los Angeles police station. 

Officer Frush returned then and I shook 
his hand in one of the warmest handshakes 
one man ever gave another. If Paul Frush 
was not an ex-cowpuncher, he looked like 
one—tall, thin, sandy-haired, blue-eyed man, 
of few words and those in a southwest 
accent. 

We went to the library and he showed me 
what had happened. We had arranged the 
exhibit in one end of the reserve book room 
on the second floor, the windows of which 
had been sealed. The exhibit was shut off 
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OFFICIALS CONCERNED 


Left to right: Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell 
librarian of the UCLA Library, Philip H 
Rosenbach; Dr. Robert Gordon Sprow, 
president of the University of California. 


from the rest of the reserve room by a tem- 
porary plywood partition, which ran just 
short of the ceiling. We had the carpenters 
leave about a foot for cross ventilation when 
the front doors were opened. Crowds had 
attended the exhibition, including thousands 
of school children. Doctors Andrew Horn 
and Edwin Carpenter of our Department of 
Special Collections had compiled a handlist in 
record time and Ward Ritchie had printed it 
even faster. 

The books and manuscripts were housed in 
several dozen exhibit cases which the afore- 
mentioned staff members had scrouged from 
all over the city. The Bay Psalm Book was in 
a little mahogany case all by itself—a case 
without a lock, but closed by two invisible 
set-screws. 

Invisible to all save this crafty student, who 
had studied the lay of the land. At closing 
time of ten P.M., he had concealed himself in 
the adjoining reserve area and lurked there 
for two hours while the janitors cleared the 
public rooms. At midnight they left. About 
an hour later, when he thought the building 
was cleared, the student somehow scaled the 
ten-foot plywood wall, squeezed through the 
crack at the top, and dropped down into the 
exhibit room. At one A.M. Officer Frush 
looked through the glass front doors and 
shone his flashlight about the room. He saw 
nothing amiss and left. Whereupon the stu 
dent whipped out his trusty screwdriver, 
opened the case, took the Bay Psalm Book, 
and put in its place—of all things—a paper- 
bound Army language manual—Portuguese 
Made Easy. With the loot in the pocket of 
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his tweed jacket, the thief scaled the wall 
again, squeezed back through the crack, and 
dropped down into the reserve room. Here 
the windows were not sealed. He opened 
one. It squeaked slightly—and at precisely 
the moment when Officer Frush was leaving 
the building by the west side door, directly 
beneath the reserve room, on his way to circle 
the outside of the building. The student 
hoisted himself over the sill and dropped 
twelve feet into a bed of scarlet hibiscus 
Soft and muddy earth broke his fall. He got 
up at once and made off. 

Officer Frush approached at that moment 
and suggested he stop. The student began to 
run. Whereupon Frush drew his 45, and 
called “Stop! or I shoot.” Fortunately, for 
himself, the student heard the frontier qual- 
ity in that voice—and also the click of the 
cocked gun. He stopped. Frush marched him 
to the station where o* was searched and the 
book found. The captain was called. He then 
called the superintendent, who in turn called 
the librarian. 

After hearing Frush’s story and returning 
the book to the case, I went home and slept 
a few hours, then was back at the library, 
prepared to greet a thousand members of the 
California Library Association who were 
meeting on campus, with the Rosenbach ex- 
hibit as a special documentation for a program 
on intellectual freedom. I shuddered to think 
of the student having successfully made off 
with the book on the very morn of the meet- 
ing. 

I did not believe his story of a secret fra- 
ternity prank. I was anxious also that there be 
no publicity. 

The day went well and I thought every- 
thing was nicely back under control—until 
toward the end of the afternoon. I was in the 
exhibition room with visitors, when one of 
the staff told me there was a man asking for 
me. 

He identified himself as a reporter from 
the Los Angeles Examiner—a Hearst paper 
as if that wasn’t exactly who he resembled ! 

I drew him aside. 

“What do you want?” 

The story,” he replied. 

“What story?” 

“About the stolen book.” 

“What book ?”’ 

“O.K., Doc.” he said. “I've read the blot- 
ter at the West Lost Angeles station. I'm 
going to break the story. Wouldn't you like 
to have the facts straight ?” 
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“You win.” I said. “Let's go up to my 
office.”’ 

I gave him the whole story, and then | 
phoned the rival Los Angeles Times. Of the 
two papers, I prefer the Times, and wanted to 
see them get an even break, Their reporter 
and photographer reached the library within 
half an hour. 

At home that evening the Associated Press 
phoned for the story; and I did some phoning, 
too, to get word to President Sproul and 
Provost Dykstra before the Sunday morning 
papers appeared. 

What happened to the student? What was 
his real motive? Through preliminary hear- 
ing and probation investigation, he stuck to 
his story of a secret fraternity stunt. I never 
believed it nor do I now. From what I 
learned of his background, I believe that he 
intended to shake down the insurance com- 
pany for the few thousand dollars they would 
nave paid for a no-questions-asked return of 
the book. 

I didn’t like the kid—-who was actually not 
a kid at all, but a twenty-eight-year-old grad- 
uate student who had once changed his name 
—and liked him least of all the day he came 
to my office, when out on bail, and begged me 
to intercede on his behalf. I did eventually 
recommend probation—which he got—but 
that day I was ready to throw him out. He 
had come a little too close to making a monkey 
of me. 

Two amusing footnotes.... At the stu- 
dent's preliminary hearing in court, old Philip 
Rosenbach was put on the stand, white car- 
nation boutonniére, perfumed handkerchief, 
patent-leather shoes, and all. 

“About this so-called Boy's [sic] Psalm 
Book,"’ the defense attorney began. “Is it not 
true that there are facsimile editions of it? 
What proof have we that this book in ques- 
tion is an Original and not a facsimile?” 

I thought Philip would have a stroke and 
die at eighty-three! He spluttered a full min- 
ute before he managed to say: 

“T'll have you know, sir, the Rosenbachs 
don’t deal in facsimiles !"’ 

And the other footnote: the student was 
actually a transfer to California from the 
University of Oregon and once, later, at 
dinner with a distinguished elderly friend of 
the University, I mentioned this fact, that the 
thief had been from out-of-state. 


Quick was the comment: “See what hap- 
pens when we let these foreigners into 
California?” 
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The Affair at the Square 


By Donald Tanasoca 


HEY WALKED DOWN THE STAIRS abreast, 

Hummingbird and his friend, across the 
level walk which fronts the library from 40th 
Street to 42nd, past the outdoor display case, 
and down the last steps between the twin 
lions to the street level. A double decker bus 
stopped in time for them to catch it. They 
climbed upstairs and sat on the library side. 
The bus moved smoothly downtown. 

Delano was saying, “Before I called on you 
I was ready to call on the police. Then I 
remembered your penchant for puzzles—and 
to be frank I didn’t want to risk the publicity 
in this case... . A few days ago I completed 
my first exhibit of books, all dealing with the 
Square. This morning about ten-thirty | went 
to add a guide card to the exhibit case. I had 
removed the original card about nine this 
morning to make a correction. The book 
which was there at nine o'clock was missing 
when I returned at ten-thirty—the same book 
for which I had corrected the guide card!" 

Hummingbird raised his bushy eyebrows. 
“A valuable book, of course ?”’ 

“More rare than valuable. In fact, unique. 
The worst of the matter is that I borrowed 
the book from another library which special- 
izes in Americana. It was an inscribed copy 
of Washington Square.” 

Whistling a high note, Hummingbird 
asked: ‘You locked the case after removing 
the card at nine o'clock? ... Good. And you 
found it locked when you returned at ten- 
thirty to replace the card?” 

Delano hesitated. ‘Truthfully I don't 
know—I mean I used the key to open the 
case, although it is possible that it only ap- 
peared locked. Now that you mention it, 
I'm not sure.” 

Just beyond the fountain the bus made its 
last stop. Crossing University Place Delano 
led his friend along the tall square building 
to the main entrance. Hummingbird fol- 
lowed through one of many glass doors into 
a lobby, through another glass door, and up 
a marble stairway to the second floor of the 
library. Here a card catalog extended the 


Donald Tanasoca is Assistant Circulation Librarian, 
Washington Square Library, New York University, New 
York City. Mr. Tanasoca’s earlier mystery, ‘Honeysuckle 
for Hummingbird,”’ appeared in the Noveabes 1951 Wil- 
som Library Pulletin, 
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length of the corridor. At the right a double 
door opened into the reference room, Hum- 
mingbird noted the exhibit case opposite the 
reference desk, but kept on going just behind 
Delano. A tall, rather fine-looking lady, with 
an inquiring expression, arose at their arrival. 

“Miss Page,” said Delano, ‘I would like 
you to meet Mr. Hummingbird, a good friend 
of mine from uptown.” Then, turning to 
Hummingbird, “Miss Page is our Reference 
Librarian. 

Miss Page excused herself as a student 
came to the desk. Delano escorted Hum- 
mingbird to the exhibit. The case itself was 
an upright type with glass shelving and slid- 
ing glass doors. The books on the upper 
shelves were placed upright, some with pages 
open, others with only the front cover facing 
the eye, and several with only the spine dis- 
played. On the lower shelves the books were 
supported by angle boards and the open 

ages weighted down by glass pieces. Each 
k had beside it a neatly printed guide 
card. By strategic placement of the material 
and by thoughtful selection of what title 
page, cover, or illustration would best con- 
tribute to the whole exhibit and at the same 
time individualize each book, the total effect 
was both colorful and impressive. 

Hummingbird’s attention was drawn to 
the bookless space, the bare angle board, and 
the isolated card below it. This point of focus 
was at the center of the middle shelf. Touch- 
ing his friend’s shoulder, he said, “It's an 
interesting display—and a pleasure to see, 
Henry.” 

“Thank you, Victor. I'll leave you here to 
look around a bit.” 

“Yes, I'd like to, Henry. Would you mind 
leaving your key? I'd like to examine the 
lock.” 

Delano removed an odd-cut key from his 
chain, handed it to Hummingbird, and left 
the room. Hummingbird turned it over care- 
fully several times, noting the notchings on 
both the under side and the serrated upper. 
He bent down and touched the lock structure. 
It worked by means of a slide-tooth mecha- 
nism. Examining it now, Hummingbird 
noted that it was locked with three notches 
still remaining for use. By turning the key 
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in the lock, the sliding bar was released and 
free of the notch. The glass doors, Hum- 
mingbird discovered, could be pushed to a 
central position, one superimposing on the 
other and allowing a maximum opening on 
either end. Locked at the last notch, Hum- 
mingbird noticed there was no opening at all 
at either side. Next, he adjusted the lock one 
notch from the last. This left an inch space 
on each end of the glass doors. Humming- 
bird repeated the process of unlocking and 
adjusting the lock to different notches until 
he reached the third notch from the end. At 
this point there was about a three-inch space. 
Leaving it at this opening, he inserted his 
hand, bent his elbow and removed the card 
from the place where the book had bec:.. ‘It's 
a possibility—-if Delano had been careless,” 
he mused. He read the card: 

This copy of Washington Square is interesting 
not only as an 1881 first edition but also because 
rd poe James’ inscription to a friend on the fly 
eat. 


This rare copy has been loaned to the library for 
the exhibit. 


Hummingbird replaced the card through 
the three-inch opening, opened the lock 
again, pushed the slide to the last notch, and 
removed the key. The glass doors were tight 
once more. Satisfied, Hummingbird went to 
the reference desk where Miss Page regarded 
him curiously. 

“Do you mind if I ask you a few questions, 
Miss Page?” he asked. 

“Please do, Mr. Hummingbird. 
anything to help find the book.” 

“Fine. Were you the only one at the ref- 
erence desk all morning?” 

“Yes. I'm alone until one o'clock today.” 

“IT see. Then did you at any time this 
morning —- between nine and ten-thirty — 
leave the room for any reason?” 

“Yes—twice. The first time to check a 
number with our shelf list here. That was 
only for a minute at the most. The second 
time was about ten o'clock when a young man 
asked me if I knew the author of Clara 
Howard. | asked him if he had checked the 
card catalog by title. He seemed uncertain 
so I told him I would look for him. . . .” 

“And he remained here in this room? 

Miss page nodded. ‘Yes, he did. Some- 
how, the title seemed familiar and I wanted 
to make sure.” 

“What part of the catalog did you have to 
go to? I mean how far away is it from this 
room ?”’ 

“The ‘Cl’s are at the end of the hall,” 
said Miss Page. 


I'll do 
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“About how long were you gone then?” 

“Perhaps a minute or two.” 

“And when you returned the young man 
was waiting?” 

“He was.” 

“Can you describe him at all?” 

“He was tall. Very blond. And very pale. 
I don’t remember having seen him before.” 

“Did he have a briefcase?” 

“No—only one of those paper folders with 
a string around it.” 

“I see. By the way, did you find the title 
in the catalog?” 

‘No, it wasn’t there. I told him I would 
look in one of the reference books, but he 
seemed to be in a hurry to leave.” 

Hummingbird frowned. “Thank you for 
your information.’” He went out of the ref- 
erence room and into the corridor, where he 
saw his friend approaching at a spiritless gait. 

“Henry, this is a puzzle!’ he said. ‘From 
what you have already told me and what I 
learned while alone with Miss Page, this book 
— the star specimen of your exhibit — dis- 
appeared under very unusual circumstances, 
especially since you have the only key to the 
exhibit case.” 

Denano acquiesced with a sad nod of his 
head. 

“Please don't look so glum, Henry. There 
are a few elements in this methode du crime 
worth examining. First of all, the time of the 
theft is most important. It happened between 
nine and ten-thirty. Miss Page left the room 
twice: the first time for only a minute and the 
second time for perhaps two minutes. In 
either of these absences the thief could have 
taken the book ; however, during Miss Page's 
second exit at about ten o'clock something 
occurred which fixes the time of the theft at 
that hour rather than at her earlier absence. 
A pale blond man asked Miss Page a question 
which took her outside of the room to the 
farthest part of the catalog. Only someone 
with a background in early American litera- 
ture could have asked such a question as who 
is the author of Clara Howard. He knew it 
wasn't in the catalog, or even if he didn't 
know, he chose it because that title would 
require the librarian to go the farthest to 
check on.” 


“Do you mind if I interrupt, Victor? | 
admire your convenient arrangement of facts 


and theories 

only key? 
“Not at all. The thief didn't need a key.” 
“And how did he unlock the case?” 


but you forget that I had the 
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“You unlocked it for him—or rather 
locked it in such a way that it wasn’t locked 
enough. Possibly, you were in a hurry. Any- 
way you must have failed to push the sliding 
lock to the last notch. I can’t think of any 
other explanation, By the way, when was the 
exhibit officially open to view?” 

Delano shook his head doubtfully. “On 
Monday—three days ago. Why do you ask?” 

“I can't help but feel that the theft was 
premeditated and that it required several 
days to plan.” 

“What I don't understand at all, Victor, 
is why anyone should take the book in the 
first place!” 

“Ah, that is what we have to find out— 
a motive. Exactly what markings did this 
copy of Washington Square have to show 
that it belonged to the lending library?” 

“Unfortunately, very few. There was a 
bookplate on the inside cover. No class 
marks on the spine or behind the title page. 
No accession number, There is a small sym- 
bol on page 111 at the eleventh line down 
under the first letter. This letter is the initial 
of the library. In other words, it is their 
policy to keep all their books as free as pos- 
sible from unnecessary library markings in 
order to preserve original appearances. In 
this particular instance James’ inscription is 
identification enough, I would think.” 

“You know, Henry. I'm beginning to 
enjoy this affair of the missing, or the stolen, 
book. There is something obvious somewhere 
which for the moment eludes our sight. I'm 
glad you called us this morning.” Humming- 
bird walked along the red row of houses 
toward Fifth Avenue, thoughtful but not un- 
mindful of a certain quaint charm belonging 
to that neighborhood bordering the Square. 
He boarded a bus for the library uptown. 

During the afternoon he found his mind 
irresistibly returning to Delano’s stolen book. 
What were the chances of finding one thief 
among eight million people? Or one book 
among one hundred million? Of course both 
the thief and the book had the distinction of 
being unique. Each was descriptively identi- 
fiable. The book more than the man. A pale 
blond man with a background in early Amer- 
ican literature. 


Perhaps there was something in that ques- 
tion he asked the reference librarian? He 
found his mind still somersaulting from posi- 
tion to position over the James book and al- 
ways returning to that mental cul de sac 
where confronting him was the image of a 


Theo- 


blond man who knew obscure titles 
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retically, at least, a tall blond man removed 
the book from the case. He took a certain 
book, wanting only that one among all the 
others. Why that one book? Was he a col- 
lector desperately eager to add to his collec- 
tion? Or a bookdealer who saw a chance 
make a quick profit? Or was it some un- 
scrupulous autograph collector who only 
wanted the inscribed page and not the rest 
of the book? 

Hummingbird was ready to leave the li- 
brary for the day when a vague germ of an 
idea tickled him. Then something more un- 
conscious than conscious directed him to the 
counter of the Information Desk. He stood 
for a long moment puzzled until he reached 
under, the counter and pulled out the latest 
issues of the book trade journals. He re 
placed those which did not have book wanted 
columns. 

His pencil point guiding him, Humming- 
bird's eyes scanned through the want lists: 
down the page, up the page, down the page, 
over the page—always looking for one kind 
of ad. He tried another journal and repeated 
the search. And then another. And then his 
pencil point made a check midway down the 
list, several pages from the end of last week's 
issue, under the heading, Mint’s Book Shop 
The checked item read: 

James, H. All first and signed copies. 

Hummingbird copied the address on a call 
number slip and closed the journal. The 
clock above the door to 315 had just moved 
beyond five o'clock. He walked out of the 
room hastily, and down the right-hand stair- 
way to the lobby and the phone booth behind 
the Inquiry Desk. As he dialed the number 
of the 47th Street bookshop, he paused long 
enough to wonder how he should approach 
the subject. After all, he was impulsively 
acting on a conjecture based on a perhaps 
innocent advertisement in a trade journal! 
“Well, I have to begin somewhere,” he pro- 
tested to himself, and finished dialing the 
number. 

Hummingbird drew a breath as the phone 
was lifted at the other end of the connection 

“Mint’s Bookshop,” said a voice. 

“Are you Mr. Mint?” 

A moment's silence, then: “I’m Mr. Mint. 

I'm about to leave for the day... .” 

“I'll only keep you a minute, Mr. Mint. 
My name is Hummingbird of the Public Li- 
brary. It’s important, or I wouldn't bother 
you until morning. I noticed your ad for 
Henry James’ material. Are you still inter- 
ested ?”’ 
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“Yes—but . . . what is it you have?” 

“Would you be interested in a signed copy 
of Washington Square? 

There was a pause. 
are you sure?” 

“Yes. You said it's strange? . . 

‘That's what I said. Yours is the second 
today!” 

Hummingbird felt his pulse quicken. 
“You mean someone else offered you a signed 
copy of Washington Square?” 

From Mint’s end there were only several 
moments of hesitation. Then, in a more im- 
patient tone, he replied. “I'd rather not dis- 
cuss my business over the phone. In this case 
it involves a private collector whose name I 
can't give you. - 

“Have you shown this collector your copy 
yet, Mr. Mint?” 

“No, he's out of town. .. 
what you... .” 

“You will, Mr. Mint. Can you meet me in 
front of the library in about ten minutes?” 

“It’s impossible. I’m on my way home.” 

“So am I, Mr. Mint. But this is more im- 
portant, I assure you!” 

“Finally Mint said: “I'll be there in ten 
minutes. It had better be important!’ He 
hung up the phone before Hummingbird 
could reply. 

For a long moment, Hummingbird stopped 
to reflect over the afternoon scene below him, 
and then he descended to the level walk. “Is 
it possible I’m on the right track?” he asked 
himself. “There's something too easy about 
it all.’’ And still there was Mint’s ad . . . the 
phone talk and Mint’s agreement to 
meet him. 


“That's strange .. . 


but I fail to see 


As he stood between the two outdoor ex- 
hibit cases, a green cab zirred up to the curb 
and from it a short dark man with an eve- 
ning’s shadow of a beard alighted. He car- 
ried a fine black leather briefcase. He started 
toward the library with some hesitancy and 
then looked anxiously past Hummingbird. 

After he had climbed the first steps, Hum- 
mingbird said: “I imagine you are Mr. Mint, 
sir.” 

The stranger eyed the librarian suspiciously. 
“Yes. Are you Mr. Hummingbird, then?” 

Hummingbird nodded. ‘I'm very glad you 
came, Mr. Mint. I won't keep you long.” 

“Can we go somewhere and talk?” 

By way of answer, Hummingbird pointed 
to the empty bench in the direction of 40th 
Street. As they approached the seat, he said: 
“I'm sorry that I had to call you at such an 
inopportune time.” 
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“You said it was important — so here I 
am,”’ answered Mr. Mint. 

When they were seated, Hummingbird 
waited for Mr. Mint to adjust his pants com- 
fortably above the knees, and finally when 
Mr. Mint had placed his black briefcase across 
his lap, he considered it right to begin, al- 
though he wasn't sure where the matter 
would end 

“During our talk over the phone, Mr. Mint, 
you mentioned a client, or private collector, 
as you put it. Now I also represent a client, 
in a manner of speaking, who is just as in- 
terested in the James book as yours is.”” 

I don’t follow you,” said Mr. Mint im- 
patiently. “And I dont see how your client 
has any precedence over mine in obtaining 
the book. I'm very curious to know how you 
even came to suspect that the book had been 
brought to my attention in the first place!” 

“That requires a little explaining. Your 
ad in the book-wanted column attracted my 
attention—just as it attracted that of the tall 
blond man who sold you the book early 
= 

Say, how the devil did you know what he 
looked like! 

“T really didn't know. I merely guessed 
with some assurance. The tall blond man is 
a description of a suspect who took the book 
from my client's library. By the way, did you 
pay him for the book?” 

“Wait a moment, Mr. Hummingbird. You 
are accusing someone of theft—and indirectly 
me for receiving stolen property? Can you 
prove that the book was stolen?” 

“I believe so, Mr. Mint. It has certain 
marks of the real owner. You have the book 
with you, I presume?” 

Mr. Mint grinned and for a moment 
dropped his defensive air. He opened his 
black briefcase and removed a dark gray 
colored book with gold fillings on the front 
cover and spine. On the cover and framed 
by a gold border was a scene of Washington 
Square along Waverly Place with a horse car 
riage peacefully approaching Fifth Avenue. 

“Open the book to the inside cover. You 
will find either of two things: no bookplate 
at all, or a rather large one placed over the 
original or the place where it was removed 
from. Am I right so far?” 

“You may be right. 
ing.” 


The bookplate is miss- 


“Don't worry about that now. Turn to 
page 111. All right, count down 11 
lines. Now what is the first letter ?’’ 


‘‘H.’ But what does that prove?” 





“‘Nothing—unless there is a mark under 
the ‘H.’” 

Mr. Mint studied the page. ‘There is a 
small ‘u’ below the 'H.’” 

“Good,” said Hummingbird with relief. 
“That's the symbol of the library which owns 
the copy of the book you have. ‘Hu’ stands 
for the first two letters of that library. That 
I can verify for you any time.” 

With a perplexed shake of his head, Mr. 
Mint turned the fly leaf over. He read over 
the inscription several times before raising 
his head. 

“It's James’ handwriting 
sure!" 

“Yes, the inscription is genuine. It so hap- 

ns that the library owning the book ouke 
its property so obscurely that anyone might 
make the mistake of accepting one of its be- 
longings if the bookmark was removed or 
covered by another one.’ 

“Yes—it fooled me. By the way, where 
was the book taken from?” 

“From the library at Washington Square. 
My friend Delano borrowed the book for his 
exhibit. He'll be very relieved, I assure you, 
to see it again.” 

Mr. Mint handed Hummingbird the book. 
“It’s a pleasure to return it to him.” 

Hummingbird was hesitant. “Perhaps you 
would prefer to give it to him personally, 
Mr. Mint... .” 

“No, I allow you that privilege. Tell your 
friend I may drop down to see his exhibit. 
I feel I have a real, or shall I say, personal 
interest in the exhibit now.”” The bookdealer 
arose and closed his black briefcase. Hum- 
mingbird also stood up and felt a vague un- 
certainty about such a sudden conclusion to 
the case. He wasn't satisfied. There was 
something that Mr. Mint knew which he 
didn't. 

“I'm quite certain,” Hummingbird began, 
“that Mr. Delano will gladly compensate 
your loss, whatever it is, in this transaction. 
I know he wouldn't want you to lose out, 
since you have been so kind. . . .” 

After a moment the bookdealer replied. 
“Tell your friend that he couldn't very well 
compensate me this time. . . . You see it is 
not so much the money I agreed to pay for 
the book as the circumstances around which 
the deal was made. . . .” 

“I'm sorry, Mr. Mint, but I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“May I confide in you then?” 

Hummingbird’s thoughts raced, followed 
by his conscience. True, he had the book. 
But what were his obligations if he listened 


of that I'm 
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to Mint, who appeared ready to tell the full 
story? How much of that story would he be 
able to tell Delano? Well, he was going to 
hear Mint's story before moralizing too much 
with himself. 

“Suppose I say this first, Mr. Mint. The 
police have not been notified yet. Mr. Delano 
did not want any publicity unless it was very 
necessary.” 

The bookdealer was vastly relieved. ‘‘Good. 
Neither do I want any publicity—not so 
much for myself, but for a different reason. 
I'll try to explain. Several months ago I 
hired a young man as a clerk in my bookshop. 
He knew books pretty well and did some 
writing for the literary quarterlies. I could 
not pay him very much, but even so he man- 
aged to send something home to his mother. 
About two weeks ago he got an offer from a 
gga house and left me. Incidentally, 
1¢ lived in a small room in the Village. 

“Well, this morning he came to see me for 
the first time since he left and offered the copy 
of Washington Square. He had noticed my 
ad just as you had. I had no reason to ques- 
tion him since the book had nothing suspi- 
cious about it. I offered him a fair sum and 
he accepted, but because I didn’t have the 
cash, I asked if he would wait until tomor- 
row. He agreed easily enough. Before he left 
I asked him how he was doing at his new 
job. He said all right and then remarked that 
he was leaving it to go away somewhere to 
write a novel. I wasn't surprised since he al- 
ways seemed impulsive, although I have no 
complaints personally about his work with 
me. He said he would return tomorrow 
morning and left... .” 

Hummingbird appeared thoughtful. “Your 
story clears up quite a few things, Mr. Mint. 
This former clerk of yours doesn’t seem like 
an altogether rogue. I think we should give 
him a chance. However, there’s only one way 
he can Jearn a lesson and at the same time 
redeem himself. I shall be at your bookshop 
tomorrow morning when he arrives. Now 
don't be alarmed—I won't reveal myself. I 
have a plan.” 

Mr. Mint seemed to be in great doubt. 
Nevertheless, before they parted an agree- 
ment satisfactory to both men had been 
reached. Hummingbird felt his conscience 
clearing and started for home more light- 
hearted than he had been all day. 


* * * 


It was while browsing in a certain 47th 
Street bookshop next morning that Hum- 
mingbird aoticed a tall blond man enter and 
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go without pausing to the desk of Mr. Leslie 
Mint. There were a few words of greeting 
after which the young man was given a pack- 
age to deliver to a particular person at a par- 
ticular library. This caused a good deal of 
consternation on the young man’s part, but 
after a few minutes of firm explanation plus 
admonition by Mr. Mint, the young man left 
the shop with confused apologies and consid- 
erable humiliation. 

Hummingbird continued to browse and 
tried not to feel sorry for the young man, al- 
though he wasn’t too successful. Almost an 
hour later, he made a call on Mr. Mint's tele- 
phone. Mr. Mint paced the floor nervously. 

“Good morning, Henry,” said Humming- 
bird. “Yes, this is Victor. Any news yet 
about your book ?” 

He listened intently to Delano’s excited 
voice and nodded to Mint. “It’s back in the 
library, you say! Are you sure, Henry? Yes, 
I believe you, but what happened? A mes- 
senger left it with your secretary? ... I'm 
glad... . No, I’m not disappointed, Henry. 
It’s a relief to me. In fact, it had me puzzled 
a good deal. . . . No, it was no trouble at 
all. I enjoyed my visit to the Square... . 
Sure, come up again soon, Henry. I'm glad 
about the book... . I know you were wor- 
ried.” 


Hummingbird accepted Mint’s hand and 
both sighed with relief. 


DOES OUR LITERATURE 
MIRROR AMERICAN LIFE? 
(Continued from page 353) 


What Lindbergh has had to learn in bitter- 
ness in the intervening twenty-six years is that 
such freedom as he had can never again be 
taken for granted. And if this book testifies 
to anything beyond one man’s experience and 
one man’s achievement, it testifies to the fact 
that freedom is as necessary as the air itself. 
As your American Library Association de- 
clared in “The Freedom to Read”: “Freedom 
itself is a dangerous way of life, but it is 
ours. 

And now to go back for a moment to what 
I said in the beginning about our relations 
with the rest of the world, it would seem as 
though we had answers, good answers, to the 
doubts and questions raised about us. It 
would seem as though, like many other prob- 
lem children, all we need is to be heard in 
order to be understood. But this is far too 
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simple. Even if we could send wherever we 
pleased whatever books we felt most truly 
represented us, and even if people every- 
where were free to and wanted to read them 

we could not expect to be so easily under- 
stood. But, as Vera Micheles Dean said in 
her last book, Foreign Policy Without Fear, 
we not only want understanding but we ap- 
parently want above all to be loved. Why 
should we, so rich, so blessed, so fortunate, 
demand that other peoples love us? Is this 
not childish, and far too much to ask? But 
for respect we can ask in all fairness. Re- 
spect, despite our untutored ways and fre- 
quent arrogance, respect for our heroes, pio- 
neers, and reformers, for the hospitable, gen- 
erous, humanitarian people we really are; 
respect, above all, for our defense by word 
and deed of freedom—this we can safely say 
that we deserve. 
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POST OFFICIAL CONFUSION 


(Continued from page 360) 


or fraction thereof and 4c for each additional pound 
or fraction thereof when in parcels not exceeding 70 
pounds in weight. (U.S. Official Postal Guide, July 
1951, Part I, page 34) 


There, you see how you can get around 
the document deal? Most of them are books 
anyway—the post office says they are, so use 
the book rate and listen to the wails of 
anguish from Uncle Sam's P.O. as it sees 
them getting out of its clutches. 

Every once in a while, though, it catches 
someone who in his ignorance has packed 
books, magazines, and un-book documents 
in one parcel and who is too weary and dis- 
couraged to contemplate the alternative. 
“Pile on the postage! Only one document ? 
All the better! Look what the rest in the 
parcel will bear! Ha! We'll get even for hav- 
ing had to carry those documents free to you 
in the first place!’ 

It's a wonder the post office ever has a 
deficit—or is it? 


Librarians will be interested in an article, ‘Pros- 
pecting for Rare Books,” which appears in the 
December issue of Science and Mechanics. Accord- 
ing to the author, James Joseph, the recent trend in 
book collecting is away from such “standards” as 
Dickens, Shelley, Scott, Shakespeare, and Thackery 
and toward the needs of specialized, scientific, 
regional, and industrial libraries. Mr. Joseph in- 
dicates some of the books now in demand as col- 
lectors’ items, indicates how to spot valuable 
volumes, and tells what to do when you think you 
have one. 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


| png THESE DAYS when the signs announcing 
the number of shopping days until Christmas 
are in constantly increasing evidence, the annual 
what-shall-I-give tension builds up to the danger 
point. Not that gifts aren't a joy to select and to 
give—for most of those on the list, that is. But 
it is a different matter for the few who, perhaps, 
“have everything,” or have such distinctive tastes 
that we are hard put to find just the right thing— 
or, finding it, discover it is way out of our price 
range or more in the nature of equipment than 
remembrance. Such tension is apt to take the edge 
off the pure enjoyment of the holiday spirit. One 
is less likely to revel in the gay decorations of the 
stores if concentrating on what-on-earth-can-I-get- 
for-Uncle-Bill. It is less fun to decide between 
several happy possibilities for Lisa when one is 
absolutely stumped by the thought of something 
suitable for Lyle... . 

But all that perplexity is over now. There are 
no more gift problems! Businessmen—and they 
surely comprise one of the most difficult groups to 
please-——-have said what they want, and it is so 
reasonable a suggestion that one may as well accept 
it for practically everybody. Yes, books. 

It's not just a notion or an idea, but the result 
of a survey of 2,500 leading businessmen conducted 
by a nonprofit business association. The results 
were analyzed by one of America’s most respected 
research organizations, and presented to the public 
by American Book-Stratford Press, Inc., in a series 
of three-quarter page ads in the New York Herald 
Tribune and Times. The message was so to the 
point that we quote from it here: 

. The answer was simple—and overwhelming 
Books were the most preferred gift. 

These businessmen preferred books to gift certifi- 
cates by a margin of two to one. 

They preferred books to liquor and food by three 
to one 

They preferred books to wallets by five to one 
They preferred books to cigarette lighters by seven- 
teen to one 

They were asked to state why they thought books 
were good presents for businessmen to give to their 
customers, employees, and associates for Christmas. 
Among the reasons most frequently given were: 
1) you can give an important current book which 
is sure to arouse the recipient's interest 

2) a book is a permanent gift 

3) by a wise selection of books you can tailor the 
gift to the recipient's taste 

4) a gift of books is useful to the entire family of 
the recipient. 

Call on 
cuss with him the selection of the right books for 
your Christmas list. Send businessmen the 
present that businessmen prefer. 


or call in and local bookseller and dis- 


Surely libraries as well as bookstores owe thanks 
to American Book-Stratford Press for their real 
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service in making the results of this survey public. 
What else but books could be so universally wel- 
come / 


Admittedly, we're prejudiced. Books form so 
large a part of our daily lives, both on and off 
the job, that they seem the logical gift for almost 
everyone. Our experience bears out the point. 
Books are impersonal, in a way, making them 
suitable fo: even the casual acquaintance. Yet when 
a more personal token is desired, the whole world 
of books stands ready to supply just the one which 
will most delight the recipient. It may be by his 
favorite author or about his hobby; it may bring 
him up to date or delve way back in history; it 
may be timely and practical or be timeless and full 
of artistry; it may be in line with his current in 
terests Or Open new vistas to him; it may give him 
factual data or provide hours of relaxation; it can, 
in short, be just what he wanted. 

And books are such a safe gift. Of course there 
could be exceptions, but it is hardly likely that a 
gift book would cause the receiver any risk of 
embarrassment. Then there is the fact that book 
stores are so understanding—if a donor guesses 
wrong about a friend's tastes, or if too many donors 
guessed alike, the stores are quite willing to ex- 
change the gift copies for more acceptable volumes 

Perhaps we might ask ourselves if we aren't 
rather going overboard on this idea, since libraries 
after all, don’t sell books, and we have almost 
enough to do without putting on a campaign for 
the bookstores. Well, we're all in this together—to 
bring books and their contents to the attention of 
any and all who may be encouraged to read them 
There is nothing like a book to make one aware of 
other books, nothing like a thrilling volume to lead 
one to seek another and yet another. .. . The 
more books one has, the more one is likely to want 
Just think how many people are involved with 
every book gift, apart from the bookstore personnel 
There it is under the Christmas tree: it is 
someone, first of all: then it is fo someone else 
But everybody who sits around opening presents 
is bound to see it, and wish they had one, too! 


from 


As librarians we are well within our province to 
call the attention of our patrons to the potency of 
books as gifts, and to encourage them to search 
through our shelves for the books they will choose 
for their friends. They may even borrow some of 
them to read themselves, for there is nothing like 
having a book in hand, and planning to give it to 
someone else, to have it whet one’s fancy 

Ultimately reading leads to rereading, that feli 
citous pursuit which Gilbert Highet, in his talk 
last month to the Booksellers’ League of New York 
called “the central current in the long and splendid 
stream of literature.” 

Yes, books make wonderful gifts. They are wel 
comed, read, enjoyed, reread, passed around, talked 
about, and never stop being just what they are 
a thoughtful, personal remembrance. 


But don't take our word for it—try it yourself 
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Ber UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA LIBRARY has 
dedicated its new James Ford Bell room, 
named for its donor, the founder of General Mills 
and a university regent. The room will house Mr. 
Bell's collection of rare books relating chiefly to 
events which led to the discovery of America and 
to the exploration and settlement of the Northwest. 


Designed to fit its contents, the room is decorated 
in the late Elizabethan period. Three of its walls 
are panelled in linenfold-carved English oak, while 
the fourth is formed by a stained glass window set 
in a deep bay spanned by three arches supported on 
stone columns. A massive, carved stone fireplace 
from a 16th century English manor house carries 
out the Elizabethan theme. Furniture in the room 
consists almost entirely of original pieces made in 
that period or earlier. 

In their new depository in the university's library, 
books of the Bell collection will be housed in a 
locked vault, thermostatically controlled for proper 
temperature and humidity. They will be available 
for use by scholars under the usual conditions of a 
rare book library. 

i te to 


Gilbert Highet broadcasts heard in different sec 
tions of the country during November and Decem- 
ber are as follows: 


NumpBer 9-—''The Poet and the Musician 
of Brahms and Tennyson) 

NuMBER 10-—"‘An Unfinished Poem 
Eliot) 
NuMBER 11—''The Gettysburg Address"’ 
this famous address as a work of art) 
NuMBER 12—-"'The Tragedy of Julms Caesar’’ (a discus 
sion of Shakespeare's play with reference to the recent 
motion picture) 

NuMBER 13-—''The 
Butler Yeats) 

NuMBER 14 Rhythm in Poetry 

NuMBER 15 Melody in Poetry 

NuMBER 16—"'The Birthday Present’’ (this Christmas 
broadcast will consist of the reading of Milton's “‘On 
the Morning of Christ's Nativity’’ with a few ex 
planatory comments by Mr. Highet) 


(a comparison 
(a discussion of T, S 


(a discussion of 


Old Wizard’’ (a talk about William 


Among sponsors of the Highest broadcasts have 
been the Oxford University Press in New York 
City (where the talks are broadcast over station 
WQXR); Kramer's Bookstore in Washington, D.C. 
(WGMS); the Evansville, Indiana, Public Library 
in Evansville (WEOA); the Pickwick Bookshop in 
Los Angeles (KFAC); the Trenton, New Jersey, 
Public Library in Trenton (WTTM); the Berkshire 
Athenaeum in Pittsfield, Massachusetts (WBEC); 
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random 


Frederick and Nelson in Seattle (KIRO); the Main 
Street Bookshop in Chicago (WFMT); Fairmont 
State College in Fairmont, West Virginia 
(WVVW); and the Louisville, Kentucky, Public 
Library (WFPL). 

Consult your local press and radio for schedules 
in your locale 


A reminder! For those who may nave missed the 
notice last month, the Wilson Library Bulletin 
repeats its invitation to librarians to send us a de- 
scription of your most successful publicity this year 
for the “Publicity That Worked” section of the 
Bulletin’s special public relations number. Mate 
rial should reach us by January 5 and, if possible, 
be limited to about 500 words. Apart from the 
“how to” part of your publicity—how it was planned 
and carried out—-we are also interested in the re- 
sults. And we are interested in any type of pub- 
licity—whatever it was that has brought your li- 
brary the best or the most attention during the year. 


ve te Le 


The Film Council of America announces 
“Rushes,” a new biweekly designed to serve as a 
clearing house news sheet for the entire film field 
Aimed at ''16 mm, 35, theatrical, nontheatrical, every 
side-show under the Big Tent of ‘Films,’ the new 
publication—in handy, single-sheet form for mark- 
ing, clipping, or bulletin board display—already is 
being sent to people in thirty-nine different cate- 
gories of film interests, and will be mailed without 
charge on request. Once a year, all items of lasting 
interest will be gathered into a single volume. For 
information or subscription, address Rushes, Film 
Council of America, 600 Davis Street, Evanston, 
Illinois 


ve Le Le 


The annual report of Britain's National Central 
Library for the year ending February 28, 1953 calls 
attention to the library's services as a central lending 
library of books and periodicals which cannot be 
obtained in any other way and as the recognized 
national clearing house for loans of specialized and 
more expensive books between all kinds of libraries 
Increasing use by the libraries of government de- 
partments, industrial and research organizations, and 
educational bodies is indicated. 

The year has been noteworthy, also, for the large 
increase in inter-lending between British and for- 
eign libraries, the increased activities of the Book 
Centre (organized by the library to re-allocate ‘‘un- 
wanted” books and periodicals between libraries, 
both within Great Britain and abroad), and “the 
gradually increasing recognition of the library's 
work by Her Majesty's Treasury.” 

The report also includes a list of Outlier libraries 

libraries with specialized collections which lend 
on request through the National Central Library 
when ordinary resources have failed. 
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The Caroline M. Hewins Lecture, entitled “Jacob 
Abbott: a Goodly Heritage,” presented in October 
at the New England Library Association Conference 
at Swampscott, Massachusetts by Lysla Abbott, Port- 
land, Maine, Director of School Libraries, will be 
condensed in the Horn Book magazine and will be 
available on microfilm at the Boston Public Library. 

he te Le 

Science As You Like It, pamphlet of the New 
York Public Library, contains two annotated lists of 
suggested readings about science—fact and fantasy. 
“The Long—and Short—of It’ recommends some 
40 titles about imaginative science ranging from 
Jules Verne to Heinlein, Stapledon, and Clarke. 
The second list, “Give Me Science Fact!” lists over 
50 books about science as a whole, medicine and 
physiology, anthropology, astronomy, plants, flowers 
and trees, physics, geology, and mathematics 

The books were selected by two special com- 
mittees of New York Public librarians. Scsence As 
You Like It may be obtained by mail at ten cents a 
copy from the New York Public Library, Fifth 
Avenue and 42d Street, New York 18. 

Below is the December schedule for the Carnival 
of Books radio program. Check time and day of 
broadcasts in your local area. 

Shadrach by Meindert de Jong 

Twenty and Ten by Claire Huchet Bishop 
Maggie Rose by Ruth Sawyer 

45k Dr, Christmas by Edith Dorian 


Noel by Francoise 
Unwilling Pirate by West Lathrop 


DecemMper 4% 
December 12 
DeceMBER 19 


DECEMBER 26 


ee OL 


A gift of $6,500 toward a library building fund 
for Anderson College, Anderson, Indiana, has been 
made by Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson. 
The gift is Mr. Wilson's third, bringing his total 
donation to $39,500 


THe CHetivers Ex Lipris 


Cus simpson 


Sure it's Pop—but remember what 1 told 
you—we've got to humor him! 
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The 199 pamphlets constituting the Public Af- 
fairs pamphlet series have reached a circulation of 
more than 20,000,000 since 1936, according to “The 
Story of Twenty Million Pamphlets,” a report by 
the Public Affairs Committee, a nonprofit educa- 
tional publishing organization. 

The all-time best seller has been ‘The Races of 
Mankind” (Public Affairs Pamphlet Number 85), 
a 32-page illustrated booklet highlighting the con- 
clusions of research in the social and biological 
sciences on how mankind has developed. It has 
sold 937,350 copies since 1943. 

The second best seller is ““Blood—Your Gift of 
Life’ (Public Affairs Pamphlet Number 145), 
written by Alton L. Blakeslee and cosponsored by 
the American Red Cross. Some 733,330 copies 
have been circulated to spread knowledge of why 
the blood donor system in the United States is 
history's greatest public movement to assist medical 
Services, 

Other best sellers include: ‘Veterans Guide"’ 
(Number 102), “Facing the Facts About Cancer” 
(Number 38), “Epilepsy—The Ghost Is Out Of 
The Closet’ (Number 98), “Credit for Consumers’ 
(Number 5), “Building Your Marriage’ (Num- 
ber 113), “Toward Mental Health” (Number 120), 
“How to Tell Your Child About Sex’ (Number 
149), and “Keeping Up With Teen-Agers” (Num- 
ber 127). 

we & te 

Ground-breaking and cornerstone unveiling cere- 
monies have been celebrated for two new branches 
of the Brooklyn Public Library. 

One, the new Borough Park Branch Library, will 
replace cramped rented quarters that for twenty- 
seven years have served an area with a present 
population of 100,000. An up-to-date, two-story 
and-basement building of brick and limestone, it 
will have space for 30,000 books and will cost over 
$400,000 

The other, Kings Highway Regional Branch Li- 
brary, which is nearly seventy per cent complete, is 
the first branch building erected by the city for the 
Brooklyn Library system. Costing $773,000, it will 
house 55,000 volumes for a neighborhood of about 
500,000 persons. It will also have a special collec- 
tion of 25,000 books to serve a regional population 
of half a million through seven community branch 
libraries 

we & & 


The Enrichment Records series, which was 
awarded a Freedoms Foundation citation of merit 
for “outstanding achievement in bringing about a 
better understanding of the American Way of Life’, 
have issued four new titles, “Explorations of Pere 
Marquette,” “Lewis and Clark Expedition,’ ‘The 
Monitor and the Merrimac,” and “Lee and Grant 
at Appomattox.” These, like the previous releases 
in the series, are based on the Landmark Books pub 
lished by Random House. 

“Leads to Listening,” a guide for those who wish 
to make professional use of the records, has been 
prepared by Dr. Helen McCracken Carpenter—one 
for each new title, supplied without charge to 
schools and libraries ordering the records. For in- 
formation about the twelve titles now available in 
the Enrichment Records series, write to Martha 
Huddleston, Enrichment Records, 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1. 
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judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
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Reference Book Check List 


(The symbol * is used to designate new issues of 
serial titles, listed but not reviewed. ) 

1. ACRL. A Recommended List of Basic Peri- 
odicals in Engineering and the Engineering Sciences 
Chicago, Association of College and Reference Li 
braries, 1953. 42p. (ACRL Monographs, no. 9) 
Paper, 75« 

2. American Institute of Counsulting Engineers, 
Inc. Engineering Consultants. Directory. New 

2. American Institute of Consulting Engineers, 
1952. 106p. $2.50 

3. ARBUTHNOT, MAy HILL. The Arbuthnot An- 
thology of Children’s Literature. Chicago, Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1953. 195,392,419p. 3v 
in one, $6 

4. ARBUTHNOT, MAy HiILt. 
Tales and Almost True. Chicago 
and Company, 1953. 397p. $3.50 

5. BENN, A. E. The Management Dictionary 
New York, Exposition Press, 1952 381p. $7.50 

6. CHAMBERLIN, COLEMAN R. Filing Facts 
New York, National Filing Aid Bureau, 1953. 67p 
$2.50 


-~ 


Time for True 
Scott, Foresman 


COLLISON, ROBERT L. Indexes and Indexing 
New York, John de Graff, 1953. 155p. $2.50 

8. DAIKEN, Lestiz. Children’s Toys Through 
out the Ages. New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
1953. 208p. $4.95 

9. Durr, J. Wicut. The Literary History of 
Rome. New York, Barnes & Noble, 1953. 535p 
$7.50 

10. EIsENBERG, HELEN and Larry. 
book of Skits and Stunts. 
Press, 1953. 254p. $2.95 

11. Esquire, ed. Esquire Etiquette. Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953. 456p. $5 

12. Foster, R. F. Foster's Complete Hoyle 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953. 
697p. $3.50 

13. Guick, CarRL, ed. A Treasury of Masonic 
Thought. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1953. 330p. $3.75 

14. HARRIS, MARLFINE READER 
tiques. New York, Exposition Press, 1953 
$7.50 

15. HEARD, J. NORMAN. Bookman's Guide to 
Americana. Washington, D. C., The Scarecrow 
Press, 1953. 496p. $8.50 

16. Hinste, LELAND E. and JACOB SHATZKY. 
Psychiatric Dictionary. New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. 781p. $15 

17. Hinsiz, LELAND E. and JACOB SHATZKy. 
Psychiatric Dictionary, Part Il (Supplement). New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1953. $7 

18. HURLIMANN, Martin. Italy. New York, 
Studio Publications, Crowell, 1953. 248p. $7.50 


The Hand- 
New York, Association 


Virginia An- 
1843p 


DECEMBER 


1953 


Anglo-Saxon Jewellery. 
1953, 148p 


19. Jessup, RONALD, 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
$7.50 

20. Kinney, Mary R. Bibliographical Style 
Manuals: A Guide to Their Use in Documentation 
and Research. Chicago, Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, 1953. 21p. 60¢ (ACRL Mono- 
graphs, No. 8) 

21. Kovet, RALPH M 
ary of Marks—Pottery and Porcelain. 
Crown Publishers, 1953. 278p. $3 

22. KRONENBERGER, Louts. George Bernard 
Shaw: A Critical Survey. Cleveland, World Pub 
lishing Company, 1953. 262p. $6 

23. Lasser, J. K. ed. Handbook of Auditing 
Methods. New York, D. Van Nostrand Compahy, 
1953. 769p. $12 

24. Lorp, Ciirrorp L. and ELizapetTH H 
Lorp. Historical Atlas of the United States. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1953. 238p. $5 

*25. Lypa, Mary Louise and STANLEY B. 
BROWN, comps. Research Studies in Education 
Boulder, Colorado, Mary Louise Lyda and Stanley 
Bb. Brown, 1953 

26. MACLANACHAN, W., ed. Television and 
Radar Encyclopaedia. New York, Pitman Publish 
ing Corporation, 1954. 216p. $6 

*27. Mastai’s Classified Directory of American 
Art & Antique Dealers. New York, Mastai Pub 
lishing Co., 1953. 464p. $10 

28. MatrHews, W. K. Anthology of Modern 
Estonian Poetry. Gainesville, University of Florida 
Press, 1953. 161p. cloth, $3.50; paper, $3 

29. PIERSON, Roscor M. A Fax thet Check 
list of Lexingtog, Ky., Imprints 1821-1850. Char 
lottesville, Virginia, Bibliographical Society of the 
University of Virginia, 1953. 155p. $2 ($1 to 
members ) 

30. Ricketr, H. W., ed. Wild Flowers of 
America. New York, Crown Publishers, 1953, 71p., 
400pl. $10 

31. SLOAN, HAROLD § 
CHER. A Dictionary of Economics, 
Barnes & Noble, 1953. 356p. $3.25 

32. STEBBINS, RICHARD. The United States in 
World Affairs, 1952. New York, Harper & Broth 
ers, 1953. 492p. $5 

33. STEVENSON, BuRTON. The Standard Book 
of Shakespeare Quotations, New York, Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 1953. 766p. $7.50 

34. SZTACHOVA, JIRINA, comp. Mid-Europe, 
a Selective Bibliography. New York, National 
Committee for a Free Europe, Inc., 1953. 197p. $2 

35. THOMPSON, LAWRENCE S. and ALGERNON 
D. The Kentucky Novel. Lexington, University of 
Kentucky Press, 1953. 172p. $2.50 

36. United Nations, Department of Social Af 
fairs. International Directory of Nation-Wide Or 
ganizations Concerned with Family, Youth and 
Child-W elfare. United Nations Publications. 289p 
$2 

37. Unesco. World Handbook of Educational 
Organization and Statistics. Paris, United Nations 


and Terry H. Diction- 
New York, 


and ARNOLD J. ZuR 
New York 
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Educational, 
1952 by Unesco, Paris. 471p. $9 

38. Wrip, H. C. A History of Modern Col- 
loquial English. New York, Barnes & Noble, 1953. 
4434p. $5 

39. ZiM, HERBERT S. and HoBArt M. SMITH. 
Reptiles and Amphibians. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1953. 157p. $1.50 


Bibliography and Indexing 


_ ANSWER QUICKLY the ever-recurring ques- 
tion, “What is the accepted form for litera- 
ture citation in the field of education?” the sur- 
vey” of the most pertinent sources of information 
on bibliographical citation in each of three major 
fields—humanities, social sciences, and sciences— 
and in bibliography and library science, will be 
most helpful. Separate sections on each of these 
fields, liberally annotated with references, are fol- 
lowed by comment on efforts in standardization 
and a selected, annotated list of general style manu- 
als. This will be particularly valuable in library 
schools and in college and university libraries—a 
worthy addition to the ACRL Monographs. 

Some librarians may heartily agree with E. B. 
Osborn in his statement, “There is no greater lit- 
erary sin than the omission of an Index, and, if I 
had my way, even novels would be provided with 
charts of this kind to their multifarious contents.” 
As a sprightly commentary on this indispensable 
type of reference material, the well known British 
reference librarian has written Indexes and Index- 
ing,’ not an exhaustive account, but an explanation 
of the basic rules on which all good indexing must 
rest—the main one being consistency. 

Also concerned with problems of finding some- 
thing is Filing Facts," whose purpose is to help the 
executive, the filing operator, and the entire staff of 
the average office to find the records of the business. 
Well illustrated, simple, and direct steps involved 
in this operation stress basic principles rather than 
superfluous or expensive equipment, which should 
recommend it to the small businessman. 

For libraries building up their collection of titles 
relating to the American scene, Bookman’s Guide 
to Americana,” with its 6,666 o.p. items, culled 
from more than 200 catalogs circulated by 71 book 
dealers between September 1951 and May 1953, 
will be quite a timesaver. Falling usually within 
the price bracket of four to ten dollars, they are 
chiefly American biographies, diaries, reminis- 
cences, and histories (national, regional, and local), 
with some titles on American architecture, handi- 
crafts, archaeology, natural history, and sports. 
Brief bibliographic information, an occasional note 
on the state of the volume, e.g. scuffed, and the 
list price are given for this author list. A list of 
dealers is appended. 

Another addition to our rapidly growing body of 
checklists of imprints is A Preliminary Checklist 
of Lexington, in. Imprints 1821-1850” and a 
nice piece of work it is. The introduction is chiefly 
concerned with the sources consulted rather than 
over-all generalizations on the printing of the pe- 
riod covered, As such, it is full of hints to someone 
beginning such an investigation. The body of the 
work, arranged by author, with both chronological 
and general indexes and index to publishers, pro- 
vides a number of approaches to the subject. Also 
of value are the location symbols and the occasional 
notes, based often on the compiler’s examination of 
the titles, for in no instance is an unverified de- 
scription given without indicating the fact. 
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Scientific and Cultural Organization, 


Historical Atlas 


Imprints are one approach to historical under- 
standing, but used more often and by more people 
is such a graphic presentation as the Historical Atlas 
of the United States * (Winchell V125), now pub- 
lished in a revised edition nine years after its orig- 
inal publication. In its 312 outline maps (the same 
number as in the original) it has substituted some 
which represent 1950 statistics. The maps em- 
phasize not only political history but social and 
economic evolution as well, being arranged under 
four sections: general; colonial period; 1775-1865; 
and 1865-1950. It continues to be useful to any 
student of American history, though the compilers 
modestly state again, “It should be clearly under- 
stood that this volume is not designed to be a 
reference atlas. It is designed to help every stu- 
dent along the road to that clarified, broader, in- 
tegrated understanding which is the essence of in- 
telligent education.” They recommend Paullin or 
the atlas accompanying the Dictionary of American 
History, but libraries with a small budget will find 
this a very good substitute. 


Golden Age to Shaw 


Duff's Literary History of Rome,’ until now out 
of print, has been reissued with 25 pages of sup 
plementary bibliography compiled by the author's 
son. In its two earlier editions it was favorably re- 
ceived and continues to be a good reference source 
on Roman literature from its earliest period to the 
close of the Golden Age, particularly because of the 
large number of quotations from original sources 
in the author's own English translations 

Also reprinted from the third edition of 1936 is 
Wyld'’s A History of Modern Colloquial English,” 
full of interesting information, with an appended 
work index giving a dictionary approach to the 
chapters on the English of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, on vowels, inflections, 
and colloquial idiom. 

A reader's digest rather than a critical history is 
The Kentucky Novel,” which gives briefly the plots 
of adult fiction, juvenile fiction, and dime novels in 
which a major portion of the action takes place in 
Kentucky. It accomplishes two basic purposes: (1) 
to examine Kentucky and Kentuckians as conceived 
in fiction, and (2) to present a case study of the 
use of regional themes in American fiction. This 
approach from the sociological standpoint rather 
than that of literary criticism would certainly be 
the chief justification for such a state list. Since it 
is the work of two librarians we are not surprised 
at the consistent bibliographic form and content an 
notations 

Held together by “the longest-lived of modern 
writers and in some degree the most many-sided,’ 
George Bernard Shaw: a Critical Survey™ is a col- 
lection of 21 essays by some of the foremost critics 
of the past fifty years, arranged chronologically by 
date of writing, from Max Beerbohm in 1901 to 
Thomas Mann in 1951. Other critics include Ed- 
mund Wilson, Huneker, Chesterton, Nathan, 
Krutch, Auden, Barzun, Bentley, and others, mak- 
ing this a handy, well edited volume for those who 
are interested in G.B.S. And who isn't? 

Appealing to a more limited audience is the 
Anthology of Modern Estonian Poetry,” a beauti- 
fully printed and bound volume from a southern 
university press, by one of the foremost living 
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Slavonic linguists, now at the University of Lon- 
don. The author feels that the strength of Estonian 
poetry in exile at the present time resides in its pos- 
session of a notable body of authors, many of 
whose poems he has translated. 

The two Arbuthnot anthologies ** overlap, since 
The Arbuthnot Anthology of Children’s Literature * 
is a single-volume edition of Time for Poetry; Time 
for Fairy Tales, Old and New; and Time for True 
Tales and Almost True,’ the latter being issued 
separately on heavier paper but using the same 
plates, making it a little more suitable to put into 
the hands of children. However the subtitle, “a 
collection of poems and stories for children, to be 
used in the classroom, home, or camp; especially 
planned for college classes in children’s literature ; 
with introductions and headnotes” indicates that the 
anthology is aimed at adults rather than children in 
its format, and in its bibliography of graded collec- 
tions. Beautifully printed and stoutly bound, this is 
an excellent reference volume—a sort of Unter- 
meyer of children’s literature. 

Owners of The Home Book of Shakespeare Quo- 
tations (Winchell, R442) will probably find it un- 
necessary to buy The Standard Book of Shakespeare 
Quotations ® for the former is much more complete, 
as a check of the letter A will quickly reveal. In 
addition to the many more quotations listed in the 
Home Book will be found 30 subjects not given in 
the Standard Book, while the 11 subjects in Stand- 
ard Book and not in Home Book are hardly impres- 
sive (e.g. Abraham's Bosom, Agincourt, Alone) 
and are actually more concordance entries than sub- 
jects. But what makes us a little cross with the 
reputable publisher is the blurb which claims that 
“this book is the largest and most inclusive collec- 
tion of its kind and, we believe, the best.’’ This is 
not true. Certainly it is a less expensive compila- 
tion of the “famous’’ passages by the same compiler, 
Stevenson, though no mention is made of the fact 
that he had previously compiled the Home Book of 
Shakespeare Quotations, either in his biographical 
sketch on the jacket, or in the abbreviated list of his 
other works. However, we must not be so pro- 
voked with the publisher that we neglect to note 
such strong points in the Standard Book as the ex- 
cellent word index, the exact citation to pages in 
the Globe edition, and the effort to give enough of 
the context to make the reference clear. Of course, 
the same features distinguish the Home Book. 

A Treasury of Masonic Thought™ is the first 
complete collection of prose and poetry that em- 
bodies the fundamental truths of Freemasonry and 
is compiled by a Mason for men belonging to a 
Masonic lodge. This inspirational anthology ar- 
ranged under 14 topics such as the Fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man, truth, justice, and 
love of home, while of most interest to Masons, 
may be useful in a public library serving a com- 
munity with an active Masonic lodge. 


Social Sciences 


The United States in World Affairs, 1952™ be- 
gins ominously with “this latest volume in the 
series of annual surveys of world affairs and United 
States foreign policy is presented to the public at a 
time when uncertainty and perplexity as to the 
future have reached a point almost without prece- 
dent in recent times.” We may hope that librarians 
will have time to glance over this account after 
checking it in, since the contributors aim at histori- 
cal fact rather than editorial bias. 
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And if education is to help lead us out of our 
perplexity, we may gain a Clearer picture of its 
status in World Handbook of Educational Organi- 
zation and Statistics," a Unesco publication which 
should have been noted earlier in this column. Its 
basic data on educational systems, arranged alpha- 
betically by name of country, is an excellent source 
of comparative statistics, legal bases, and charts. 

Also arranged by country is the International Di- 
rectory of Nation-Wide Organizations concerned 
with Family, Youth and Child-Welfare™ which 
gives names and addresses, with English transla- 
tions of foreign agencies, and in some cases the ac- 
tivities, of both governmental and voluntary or- 
ganizations. Information has been compiled mainly 
on the basis of information supplied by govern- 
ments. There is no section on Russia. 

It is interesting these days when the United 
States government is increasingly concerning itself 
with bibliographical activity to observe a voluntary 
group in the field of education assuming responsi- 
bility for recording ‘doctoral dissertations, reports, 
and field studies, in Research Studies in Educa- 
tion.” This loose-leaf service covers the period 
1941-1951, beginning where the United States Of- 
fice of Education left off. It is classified under large 
subject headings, e.g. legislation, health, adult edu- 
cation, and gives for each entry the author, title, 
name of institution, and date completed. 

A Dictionary of Economics™ (Winchell L338) 
adds definitions of 300 new significant terms relat- 
ing to economic problems, theories, and practices, 
bringing the total to 2,800 in its third edition. Also 
added are specimen financial statements analyzed 
in terms defined in the dictionary. 

The Management Dictionary® is the first full 
lexicon to define and standardize the terminology 
of management, containing over 4,000 references in 
common usage from 8,624 sources, including peri- 
odicals, newspapers, books and speeches. A few of 
the terms also appear in A Dictionary of Economics, 
but Miss Benn, librarian of Ford Motor Company, 
has given definitions in terms of the management 
field. Clear type and a large number of see-refer- 
ences add to ease of use. 

Handbook of Auditing Methods™ gives both 
basic principles that apply to business generally and 
a discussion of problems in specific industries, each 
by an expert in the field, arranged alphabetically 
from advertising agencies to the winery industry. 
In addition to specific auditing procedures there is 
a description of the industry and how to obtain in 
formation about it which will be of interest to 
others besides auditors. It is a distinguished addi- 
tion to the other accounting handbooks by the same 
editor. 

Since the selective bibliography, Méd-Europe ™ 
is compiled to further public knowledge and under- 
standing in order to advance the cause of freedom, 
we might wish that there had been fewer than 1,693 
items selected from the last 50 years’ publications, 
and that they had been annotated. In its present 
form it is more useful to the serious student than 
the average reader, with its entries arranged alpha 
betically under the names of the various countries 
and under such general subjects as geography and 
population, politics, treaties and documents 


Art and Nature 


American, English, and European porcelain may 
be quickly identified through the Dictionary of 
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Marks—Pottery and Porcelain,” since the marks are 
alphabetically arranged by prominent features, with 
geographical location, factory, or family name of 
manufacturer, type of ware, method of producing 
the mark on the object, color of the mark, and date 
when the mark was used. It does not tell you how 
to detect forgeries, but its cross-references, index of 
marks, and of manufacturers make it an excellent 
handbook for identification. 

Anglo-Saxon Jewellery,” with its many black- 
and-white and a few colored photographs, its de- 
tailed notes on the plates, and its introduction, will 
be of interest to archaeologists, historians, and 
artists. For the author feels that “jewellery is, above 
all things, a mirror to life itself.” With this view- 
point, he approaches the subject in its social setting. 

Also approached historically is Virginia An- 
tiques,"* intended for amateurs, giving anecdotes 
from owners and more than 230 photographs of both 
good and bad chests, chairs, cupboards, tables, desks, 
clocks, lamps, and bedsteads. While its photo- 
graphs make it useful in a home economics collec- 
tion, it is probably best suited as a gift to an an- 
tique-collecting aunt. 

A more special item for collectors is Children’s 
Toys Throughout the Ages* with 115 illustrations 
to accompany the chapters on toys that teach, that 
move, dolls, toy soldiers, and musical toys. There 
are also lists of distinguished collections and col- 
lectors, and it should be rather reassuring in these 
times that a book on so charming an aspect of child 
life through the ages should be published. 

Even more beautiful are the photographs in 
Italy,” not only because of the subjects, but the 
quality of the photography. Brief historical notes 
on the 225 plates are appended in a separate section 
so that no text appears on the reproductions of Ren- 
aissance churches and palaces, the beauties of Flo- 
rence, Venice, and Rome. It is fine for armchair 
sight-seeing. , 

Also good for armchair nature study is Wild 
Flowers of America,” whose 400 color plates are 
reproduced by permission from the famous port- 
folio set, North American Wild Flowers, by Mary 
Vaux Walcott, as published by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. A few of these are by Dorothy Platt. It 
is because of modern scientific methods and equip- 
ment that libraries without the original $500 set 
may now have a reasonable facsimile, together with 
the Rickett descriptions and an identification chart 
which lists the flowers by their distinctive features. 
The botanist may prefer black-and-white line draw- 
ings, but wild flower lovers will love the color. 
The volume will give House's Wild Flowers stiff 
competition. 

For more active nature study, the sixth Golden 
Nature Guide, Reptiles and Amphibians™ pictures 
212 species in full color and is uniform in format 
with the other five guides. 


How to Behave and Have Fun 


Esquire Etiquette“ is a guide to good manners in 
business, sports, and social conduct, a wise and 
witty discussion of the art of eliminating friction 
from daily living, aimed at men who are going up 
in the world and who wouldn't want to be caught 
with Emily Post in their hands. Because of its 
specific information on such troublesome matters 
as tipping and dressing properly for an occasion it 
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may be forgiven its too-witty presentation, and will 
make a good addition to a Dublic library collection. 
It will have historical significance a century from 
now in a university library as a record of a set of 
social attitudes. 

Recreation leaders are always looking for new 
angles and will be grateful to Helen and Larry 
Eisenberg for having brought together over 400 
entertainment ideas, from shadow plays to doodles, 
in their Handbook of Skits and Stunts.” The in- 
ternational approach is found in the chapter on 
skits from other lands, the creative approach in the 
chapter of instructions on how to make up original 
skits. 

Foster's Complete Hoyle” in its new revised 
edition contains 278 games and variations, includ- 
ing laws of Gin Rummy, and Regency Club Rules 
Canasta (1951), and the latest revisions of the 
official Contract and Duplicate Contract Bridge 
Laws. 


Technology 


A Recommended List of Basic Periodicals in 
Engineering Sciences* is an alphabetical list of 553 
titles, giving for each the latest title, date of first 
publication, frequency, and publisher's name and 
address, with citations to classified lists which 
follow. The latter cover the various branches of 
engineering and related fields such as mathematics 
and physics, and have been compiled by subcom- 
mittees and consultants. Though one might wish 
that the price of each journal had been included, 
this omission is understandable. Inclusion in ab- 
stracting or indexing services and frequency of 
citation were among the criteria used in the selec- 
tion of this international list. The format lends 
itself to easy checking by an engineering library, 
where it will be invaluable. 

Engineering Consultants® gives the names and 
addresses of consulting engineers, the fields in 
which they specialize, the kind of professional work 
they are prepared to undertake and pertinent data 
regarding each individual and his associates. This 
alphabetical directory is supplemented by a subject 
index to special fields. 

Television and Radar Encyclopaedia™ includes 
term$ in common use in Great Britain and the 
United States, giving brief definitions in technical 
language, many see-references and 225 diagrams and 
photographs. If British and American terminology 
differs, the definition appears under the British 
term, e.g. Split Radiator (U.S.A.). Dipole, which 
is understandable since all the contributors to this 
British publication are British. Somewhat longer 
articles under the more important headings have 
been written by authorities. 

It is possible to buy separately the supplement 
to Hinsie and Shatzky’s Psychiatric Dictionary ™ 
(Winchell J13), whose second edition consists of 
the original edition with over 200 pages of supple- 
ment appended. This includes some 900 terms 
treated the same way as in the original volume: a 
short definition followed by elaboration to give it 
vital, clinical, and realistic meaning; pronunciation, 
derivation, transliteration of Greek words, and fre- 
quent citation to books and articles. Libraries with 
the first edition will be able to buy only the supple- 
mer unless their original is worn out. The new 
volumes are stoutly bound. 


it 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


LIBRARIE 


AST SPRING a teacher from Germany, Christine 
Meyne, spent several weeks at Casis, observing 
and studying American children within their school 
context. She was particularly impressed by the 
many fine children’s books that our authors, illustra- 
tors, and publishers are providing. When she left, 
the sixth graders (their own idea!) decided to 
collect money to buy several books for her to take 
back to her school and I had the fun of helping her 
select titles. Our principal suggested it would be a 
good idea to set up a book exchange so that German 
and American children might share a common 
heritage of fine literature. 

A couple of weeks ago four delightful children’s 
books arrived from Germany. So lovely were they 
that we might well look to our laurels! There was 
a beautiful edition of Grimm's Fairy Tales; a Puss 
in Boots which is now fraternizing with Marcia 
Brown's fine interpretation; a volume of children’s 
poems, illustrated in exquisitely delicate colors; and 
a collection of German folksongs, each accompanied 
by lines of little colored figures which interprete the 
musical notes as well as the theme of the song. 
The children may not be able to read the German 
texts but the colorful pictures have a common 
language for all. 

For Book Week, there was an exhibit of foreign 
children’s books in our window with this choice 
quartet as a centerpiece. The children brought 
books from other lands which relatives and friends 
who have traveled abroad had given to them, 

Of course we have started planning what books to 
send as the next step in this exchange. Since we 
want these to come from the children, it seemed 
wise for Oswald, our wishing pumpkin, to play a 
return engagement at Halloween. (He first visited 
Casis during the week preceding the 1952 Hallo- 
ween.) All last week he sat in the center of a round 
table and received the children’s wishes and pennies 
Any time of day I could look over from my desk 
and see some boy or girl standing with penny poised 
above Oswald's head, reciting, “Pumpkin, Pumpkin, 
shining bright, make my wish come out just right!" 
I had made the first wish for all to hear—that Os- 
wald might give us enough money to send four 
fine children’s books to Germany. On the last day 
Frosty, one of my chief mischief-makers, came to 
ask if I had gotten my wish. When I assured him 
that I had, he heaved a sigh of relief and said, 
“Well, then I did, too, because I wished the same 
thing.” 

We had a near tragedy though! Towards the end 
of the week Oswald was showing alarming signs of 
deterioration. I hoped desperately that he could 
survive the strain, but alas, just after the kinder- 
gartners had filed in, two by two, to make their 
wishes, his whole face caved in! I grabbed my 
purse and rushed across to the market for a substi- 
tute and I am sure that no jack-o-lantern was ever 
carved so quickly. Oswald was then bundled down 
to the garbage can in a newspaper shroud. We had 
to tell the children that since Oswald had had a 
nervous collapse, Ebenezer, his younger brother, 
was now pinch-hitting for him 
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ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 


Editor 


Well Worth Seeing 


I find in my folder a number of fine publications 
which are of general interest to all children’s and 
school librarians. Unfortunately, in most cases I 
do not have the price, so if you write to request 
them, do, please, ask for this information. 


Handbook on Elementary School Libraries. Ele- 
mentary School Library Workshop, Western 
Washington College of Education, Bellingham, 
Washington. $1 (from the Business Office of the 
College) 

These are the proceedings from a workshop that 
Dilla MacBean conducted last summer and, so suc- 
cessful was it that Miriam Snow Mathes writes, 
“We have asked her to do a repeat next summer.” 
My perusal of the contents indicates that absolutely 
no phase of elementary library service has been 
neglected. Now I am wondering what Dilla has 
left to do next time. My guess is that she has plenty 
up her sleeve! 


Hall, Elva Jean. Personal Problems of Children; Sth 
edition. The Personal Bookshop, 285 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston 17, Massachusetts, 

This is a list of books published within the last 
ten years which are not only high in reader appeal 
but deal with everyday problems of childhood. The 
setup makes it easily consulted in guidance. It was 
first published in 1949 and has been revised four 
times. You may have met it in its previous editions 
in the Wilson Library Bulletin and elsewhere. 


Boys’ Clubs of America. Summary of Junior Book 


Awards Reading Program. Boys’ Clubs of 

America, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 

Each year that I receive this fine list, I exclaim, 
‘My! How you have grown!” This time there are 
90 pages of books that boys from everywhere have 
commended, Best of all, the actual comments of the 
boys and a resumé of what they liked especially 
about each book are included. Here is wonderful 
ammunition for reading guidance! Supply of the 
list is limited, but those librarians who are unable to 
procure a copy from Boys’ Clubs of America may be 
able to see the list at a public or near-by school 
library. 


From Agnes Shields at the Oregon State Library 
comes a series of five brightly colored lists, covering 
some important areas. The titles are: Science Books 
for the Primary Grades; Science Books for the 
Intermediate Grades; Science Books for the Upper 
Grades; Young Moderns; and Building a Home 
Library, a list for budget book buyers. I especially 
welcome this last one because it is a selective listing 
of good editions of about fifteen children’s classics. 
So often my children bring me editions of classics 
which their parents have bought and I am de- 
pressed by the shoddy, cheap appearance as well as 
the condensed or retold texts. We need to do a 
little educating here on the precept that “a cheap 
book is not an inexpensive book.” 


(Continued on page 382) 
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Display for the Holidays 


The United Nations bulletin board designed by 
an assistant professor at the Library School of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville, 
Tennessee, displays season's greetings in all lan- 
guages represented in the library school, plus the 
Italian, Greek, and French phrases. Also shown are 
holiday good wishes in an Indian dialect, Finnish, 
Hawaiian, and Japanese. In the foreground are 
colored candies and a sugar plum tree of thorn 
wood. Books feature selections from the Japanese 
and the French, as well as English stories of the 
season. The board is almost literally covered with 
tiny stars and snowflakes, as well as larger forms 


Presenting over one hundred newly acquired 
books along with Christmas materials was the objec- 
tive of a display on two bulletin boards in the York 
Street Elementary School Centralized Library, New- 
port, Kentucky 

The bulletin boards were covered with bright 
green crepe paper and were edged with Christmas 
tree tinsel to which ornaments were attached. The 


bells in the upper corners were made from card 
board covered with red and yellow construction 
paper, and their clappers were cut from gold paper 
Red satin ribbon was used for the bows. 

Santa Claus, in his red suit, was found in a local 
newspaper. He was mounted on poster board, after 
which quilting cotton was applied to represent the 
fur on his suit. Red chalk gave the proper glow to 
his cheeks. 

Jackets from books containing Christmas mate 
rials were placed on the bulletin board pictured, 
those from other new books were placed on a 
second bulletin board and on other flat surfaces 
throughout the library. 


THE BEST 
IS YET TO COME 


Happy New Year! The West Liberty, West Vir- 
ginia, State College Library celebrated the Neu 
Year's arrival with an hour glass display. Entitled 
“The Best Is Yet to Come,” it featured book jacket 
from the Best Plays and Best American Short 
Stories series. 


- 


Presenting Christmas materials at the York Street Elementary School Centralized 
Library, Newport, Kentucky 
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The George Moses Horton Branch of the Car- 
negie Public Library in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, celebrated Christmas with a “Seasons 
Greetings” bulletin board featuring two giant 
Christmas boxes. The unopened box depicted a gift 
box to the library's public and was labeled “To 
You.” The open box on the right, filled with 
brightly colored Christmas balls, indicated the li- 
brary's services. These were listed on pieces of 
bright paper pasted on the board with a blue ribbon 
and shiny ball leading to each: young adult discus- 
sions, Viewmasters, story hours, films, records, 


hobby groups, adult discussion groups, bookmobile, 


periodicals, and reference. Christmas books were 
displayed on the shelf beneath the bulletin board, 
and the card beside the open box on the right read 
“From the Staff of Horton Branch Library.” 


Ss 8 
A December exhibit on the Florida State Univer- 
sity Library's wing bulletin board created an un- 
usual amount of comment and interest. On each 
side of the wings was placed what looked like a 
reproduction of an old broadside. The edges of 
these broadsides were burned with a match to give 

them a more authentic look. 
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On them was featured a literary style show: 

Jackets." On some wings of the bulletin board 
were a series of comments, and, on the wings oppo 
site, book titles superimposed on cut-out figures 
which carried out the idea of styles. The ‘fashion 
copy” opposite The Complete Poetical Works of 
Tennyson, for instance, read as follows Irre 
sistible! A style that captures you from the start, 
touched with the genius of high fashion—brilliantly 
stroked with color—shaped into never before lines 
which give you a sense of rhyme and rhythm.’ 


Z 
sw , 
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The Terrebonne High School Library Club of 
Houma, Louisiana, has developed a new means of 
creating interest among the student body and fac 
ulty. For the past few seasons, the colorful scenes 
students have reproduced on glass in the library 
have attracted much attention, The large plate glass 
partitions and glass doors leading to conference 
rooms, magazine room, and office of the librarian 
serve as a perfect background for the pictures 

Each year, all pupils interested in developing 
their artistic ability are asked to submit a sample of 
work to the librarian, who then carefully studies the 
drawings with a committee of teachers. Students 
are then assigned specific areas to paint, first sketch 
ing roughly with wax on the glass, and then apply 
ing the most suitable tempera colors 

Each season of the year has been featured in this 
way, and the librarian reports that as a method of 
publicity, few other ideas have proved as successful 
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ALA NOTES 


WO PIECES OF FEDERAL LEGISLATION affect- 
ing libraries were passed during the first 
session of the 83rd Congress: 


Audio Visual Postal Rate Bill 

Now Public Law 141, this bill passed in the 
closing days of the session. It authorizes films 
and related materials for educational use to be 
transmitted through the mails at the rate pro- 


vided for books. 


Customs Simplification Act of 1953 

Now Public Law 243, this bill includes a 
section which allows libraries to import books 
under informal entry without regard to a ceil- 
ing of any price. Books imported by libraries 
were already duty free but until this law was 
passed, all shipments valued over $100 had to 
go through Customs which was costly and time 
consuming. 


Postal Rates 


There will definitely be legislation to increase 
postal rates in the second session of this Congress 
One bill is already in the works. Late in June of 
this year, H.R. 6052, a bill to readjust postal 
rates, was introduced in the House of Representa 
tives. Hearings started on July 13 and lasted 
three weeks. During that period the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee heard repre- 
sentatives of the Post Office Department and na- 
tional organizations. Action by the committee was 
postponed until the second session 

In March 1953 Senator Frank Carlson, chair- 
man of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, introduced a resolution to authorize a 
comprehensive study of postal rates and costs. 
This was passed by the Senate and $100,000 was 
provided to finance the study. Every phase of the 
postal structure and operation is being studied. 
The committee contracted with the National Edu- 
cation Association ‘for a special study to ascertain 
the value to the nation of the numerous educa- 
tional provisions of the United States postal serv- 
ice.” Senator Carlson in a speech on the Senate 
Floor toward the end of the first session stated 
that this study will proceed on this thesis: A 
segment of postal service concerns activities hav- 
ing to do with education and particularly adult 
education. Books, magazines, newspapers, films 
handled through the mail, correspondence instruc- 
tion, and mail to all classes has to do in the 
broadest way with education. Does the value to 
the Nation of this education use justify a decision 
that a portion of this cost should be regarded as 
Government service to its citizens as is the case 
with other Government departments? 

The NEA asked the ALA Washington Office 
to cooperate with it by gathering postal rate in- 
formation from libraries. A questionnaire was 
prepared by the NEA study director and was dis- 
tributed to 559 libraries through the ALA Wash- 
ington office. The results will be made available 
to libraries at a later date. 
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Retirement Income Exemption 
from Income Tax 


Congressman Noah M. Mason (Republican 
Illinois) introduced H.R. 5180 on May 13, 1953 
Hearings on this bill were not held until Congress 
had already adjourned. Further consideration will 
be made during the second session of the 83d 
Congress. 

This bill will exclude from income taxation $125 
of retirement income per month or $1500 per year 
These benefits are over and above the standard de 
ductions allowed all taxpayers at the present time 
The bill also includes a work clause which allows 
the retired individual to earn $75 per month or 
$900 per year without reduction of the tax-free re- 
tirement income. If the “work income” for the re- 
tired individual is over $900 per year, the bill pro- 
vides a schedule to guide in income tax deductions 
It should be noted that this bill covers a// retired 
individuals and is not limited to one or more spe 
cific groups. ALA testified in behalf of this piece 
of legislation. 


The Spartanburg, South Carolina, High School 
Library will be well stocked with books when Santa 
departs after his rounds on Christmas Eve. 

The background of the lifelike poster is red brick 
crepe paper, making an ideal fireplace. Shelf 
brackets support a cardboard mantle on which real 
books are displayed, together with pine cones, holly, 
and other Christmas greens. The stockings hung 
from the mantle are of cellophane and are filled 
fireplace are also book jacket spines. Santa is a cut- 
with spines cut from book jackets. The logs in the 
out, as are the andirons. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





“A Remarkable Set of Books” 


HE LIGHTHOUSE has always had a high regard 

for the Independent Woman and was pleased 
to see the above headline introducing its October 
book review pages. We believe the first paragraph 
merits reprinting: 


The REFERENCE SHELF series is comprised of 
a remarkable set of books which should prove val- 
uable to those who would like to have at their 
fingertips a compilation of arguments on both sides 
of currently important issues. Each volume is de- 
voted to a single subject and the discussions are 
taken from so many books, magazines and news- 
papers that the average interested layman would be 
able to assemble the data for himself only at the cost 
of long hours in a truly comprehensive library. 


The Baltimore Sun in reviewing a _ recent 
REFERENCE SHELF book repeated much of the 
above sentiment in its opening sentence: 


These little gems do not meet with the wide- 
spread use their worth deserves because the very 
nature of their publications precludes this publisher 
from indulging in the popular type of advertising 
to which the public has become accustomed and 
upon which, unfortunately, so much of the popular- 
reading choice depends. 

Nearly 4,000 libraries support the above opinions 
by subscribing to the REFERENCE SHELF Series 
and enjoying its low subscription rates, six books 
mailed postpaid on publication for $7. Current 
titles are: New Challenges to Our Schools; Tele- 
vision and Radio in American Life; Representative 
American Speeches: 1952-1953; Presidential Elec- 
tion Reforms; Statehood for Hawati and Alaska, 
and Aid, Trade, and Tariffs. 


Douglas and Guinagh 


The above names appeared under two photo- 
graphs recently in papers in the midwest reporting 
the dedication of a new airport. The Douglas was 
Senator Paul H. Douglas, and the Guinagh was Dr 
Kevin Guinagh, the master of ceremonies who also 
introduced Senator Dirksen, Governor Stratton, and 
Colonel Turner. Naturally, the newspaper account 
does not mention it, but the introductions were 
undoubtedly superior. Dr. Guinagh is coeditor, 
with Guy R. Lyle, of 1AM HAPPY TO PRESENT: 
A BOOK OF INTRODUCTIONS published in 
October and already helping many called upon to 
preside at an “occasion.” 


December Twenty-Fifth 


THE AMERICAN BOOK OF DAYS describes 
one or more holidays, festivals, or notable anniver- 
saries that fall on each day of a year of 366 days. 
Naturally, the eight-page description of “Christmas, 
or the Feast of the Nativity” is one of the longest 
in the book. It opens with the story of the Birth of 
Jesus as told in the Gospel of St. Luke. There is 
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speculation as to the exact date and the pagan 
customs adopted by Christians in celebrating Christ- 
mas. The Romans had given presents on January 1, 
and the Druids had used mistletoe and greens in 
their ceremonies long before the Christian era. 
These were among the reasons that the Puritans in 
England in 1644 passed a law forbidding the ob- 
servance of Christmas, and a similar law was passed 
in Massachusetts in 1659. The book describes 
Christmas customs in many lands. A score of the 
opening lines of “The Visit of St. Nicholas” are 
reprinted as is the famous “Letter to Virginia.” It 
all makes fascinating reading at this season 


Visitors 
Recent Wilson Company visitors have included 


Murari Lal Nagar of India, who is studying for 
his doctorate at Columbia University School of 
Library Service under a Fulbright grant. 

Carolyn Poole Dettinger, former reference li- 
brarian of Barnard College. 

Mary Phyllis Brine, librarian, Manhasset, Long 
Island, Junior High School. 

George A. Johnston, librarian of the Law Asso- 
ciation of Upper Canada, Toronto and chairman of 
the committee on the INDEX TO LEGAL PERI 
ODICALS published by The Wilson Company for 
the American Association of Law Libraries. 

Nell I. Scott, coordinator of group services, 
Denver, Colorado, Public Library 

Zora Vaclavik, head of foreign department, Office 
International de Librairie (the International Office 
of Booksellers) in Brussels 


Staff 


Two new indexers on the staff of INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS INDEX are Mary E. Turner and Samuel 
Charles Sager 

Mrs. Turner comes to The Wilson Company 
from Public Affairs Information Service (printed 
by The Wilson Company) which she edited under 
her maiden name, Mary E. Bartley, from 1947 to 
1953 and with which she earlier was associated as 
assistant editor 

Mr. Sager, whose most recent previous post was 
reference librarian in the Canadian Department of 
Labor at Ottawa, is a graduate of the McGill Library 
School and of Carleton College, Ottawa. He was 
formerly a laboratory assistant with the Fuels and 
Lubricants Laboratory of the National Research 
Council of Canada. Earlier, he received training at 
the Central Technical School in Toronto, where he 
specialized in industrial chemistry. 

Guest lecturer at John Askling’s class on indexing 
was INTERNATIONAL INDEX editor Dorothy 
Charles, who gave an illustrated lecture on Wilson 
indexing processes. The class is given under the 
auspices of the Queens College Library and the 
Special Libraries Association. 
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WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN editor Marie 
D. Loizeaux spoke at a Headquarters First Army 
library workshop held at Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, 
on the subject of publicity as it pertains to the John 
Cotton Dana award in the Army Library Publicity 
Contest. 

Wilson Company President Howard Haycraft, 
Miss Charles, and LIBRARY LITERATURE editor 
Dorothy E. Cole attended Library Day at the Insti 
tutes of International Affairs at the Carnegie En 
dowment for International Peace 

Among those representing The Wilson Company 
at the Eastern College Librarians meeting at Co- 
lumbia University were Secretary Charles J. Shaw, 
Miss Charles, and Miss Cole 

Members of The Wilson Company editorial staff 
were among those who attended the semi-annual 
meeting, in November, of the Regional Group of 
Catalogers in New York City. The program con- 
sisted of a panel discussion of Seymour Lubetzky’s 
Cataloging Rules and Principles. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE 


KEEPER 


WINTER, in chilly looking letters dripping with 
icicles, was the title of an adult display of general 
interest book jackets in the Manross Memorial Li- 
brary in Bristol, Connecticut. The wintry verse, 
lettered on large placards, read as follows 


Now that chill Winter has fair settled in, 
With snow everywhere like a cover, 
Do find a soft chair well away from the din, 
And see what in books you discover! 


Your choice may be full of excitement and thrills, 
Or the method by which you can avoid many ills; 
You can learn about people of days long gone by 
How to make a pudding or apprehend a spy! 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 
Reading Aloud 


A few months ago I asked you all to send me 
some good excerpts to read aloud from books with 
the view of “selling” these books to children. Well, 
none have appeared so far, but I am still hoping! 
In the meantime, Top of the News for March car- 
ries a good list compiled by Pricella Edie and 
Eulalie Steinmetz, entitled ‘Suggestions for Read- 
ing to Children.’ I plan to refer my teachers to it 
many times this year. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Baird, A. Craig, ed. REPRESENTATIVE AMER 
ICAN SPEECHES: 1952-1953. Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 25, No. 3. Subscription price, 
6 books for $7; separate titles, $1.75 
Cac h 

Cary, Sturges F., ed. NEw CHALLENGES TO 
Our SCHOOLS. Reference Shelf, Vol. 25, 
No. 1. See Baird, above, for price 

Daniels, Walter M., ed. PRESIDENTIA! 
ELECTION REFORMS. Reference Shelf 
Vol. 25, No. 4. See Baird, above, for 
price. 

Douglas, George W. THE AMERICAN BOOK 
oF Days, 2nd ed. rev. by Helen Douglas 
Compton. $6 

Kreps, Clifton H., Jr. and Juanita Morris 
Kreps, eds. AID, TRADE, AND TARIFFS 
Reference Shelf, Vol. 25, No. 6. See 
Baird, above, for price. 


STATEHOOD FOR 
Reference Shelf 
See Baird, above, for 


Latham, Edward, ed. 
HAWAII AND ALASKA, 
Vol. 25, No. 5. 
price 

Lyle, Guy R. and Kevin Guinagh, comps 
I Am HAppy TO Present: A Book of 
Introductions. $3. 

Marx, Herbert L., Jr., ed. TELEVISION AND 
RADIO IN AMERICAN Lire. Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 25, No. 2. See Baird, above 
for price. 











A giant snowman set the theme of a corner bull 
tin board winter display for children at Bristol 
Connecticut's, Manross Memorial Library. Beneath 
the jackets of attractive children’s books was this 
verse: 

The snowman waves a book at me, 
He calls, "O, won't you come and Seé 
What stories we have on our shelves ? 
O, hurry here and help yourselves!” 
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THOUGHTS 
y ON 
ay S PROBLEMS 
BY 


AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 
First 19 Volumes 
$70 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY — 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 








The only guide of its type: 
Library Data @ Hard to 
Find Sources © Bibliog- 
raphies © Practical Tips 

Magazine Recommen- 
dations ” Listed in 


FREE 

t N D i A . enw File (Wilson) 
. postpaid from 

WORLD IN BRIEF sis E. 84th St. N.Y. 28 


STUDYING 











THE BUDGERIGAR 
or Shell Parrakeet as a Talker . 
The first pet care and training book 
The only hard cover one in the world. 
lished 1943. Sixth edition now available. 
It begins where others leave off. 

Write for Catalogue 9 with 325 books on pets 

ALL-PETS BOOKS, Inc. 


P.0. Box 151, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


. $2.00 


in the USA. 
First pub- 


At your finger tips the contents of 
children’s magazines 


SUBJECT INDEX TO 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES 


Indexes by subject 40 magazines useful to elementary 
and Junior High libraries. 


Published monthly except June and July; semi-annual 
cumulations in February and August. 


Subscription price $7.50 per year. Additional sub- 
scriptions to the same address at $4.00 each. 


Back volumes are available. 


Write for a sample copy. Meribah Hazen, 
Editor ¢ 30! Palomino Lane ® Madison 5, Wis. 








We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print titles from 

B a Oo K * our comprehensive stock 
of = several hundred 
h d 1 

STECHERT-HAFMER, Inc. {jj ‘noussn’ volumes 
others through our efi- 

The World's Leading : 
international Booksellers cient search services, 


31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. No 
New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching. 











For Books & Periodicals you require from 


ISRAEL 


please write to 
F. PINCZOWER, BOOKS 
83 Sokolow Street Tel-Aviv, Israel 
(Selected list of Periodicals free on request) 





How to Become an American Citizen 


Revised 6th edition of this standard work on 
citizenship by C. Myers’ Bardine. Latest 
changes. Includes Constitution, Declaration, 
Actual Papers, much patriotic material. Illus- 
trated. Durably bound. $1 per copy. With 
400,000 DPs and 600,000 other aliens, a timely 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 


FOREIGN BOOKS & PERIODICALS 


Current or Out-of-Print 


ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 


P. O. B. 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

















Books not obtainable from 
ublishers may be available 
mmediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 





STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
edited by Fredson Bowers 


A few complete sets of Studies in Bibliography, Volumes 1-5, 
are still available at a total cost of $27. Librarians are 
welcomed as members of the Bibliographical Society of the 
University of Virginia. 


For details, write 


JOHN WYLLIE, Secretary-Treasurer 
c/o Aiderman Library, Charlottesville, Virginia. 





OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN aad 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
a 


Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 
223 fields of work and 483 cross 
references. Use on ANY 
SIZE folders 
List of headings. me ee 706 labels. 
Complete. 0 Postpaid. 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING co. 
1512 Lincoln Way Porte, indiana 











LIBRARIANS! 


We'll buy your books—any quantity 


Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


One of America’s Largest 








287 So. Broadwa Yonkers 5, N. Y. 
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Who Was the 
First 
Kidnapper? 


A Florentine explorer earns this odious 

honor. He kidnapped an Indian child in 

America in 1524 and tried also to abduct 

the mother. She set up such outcries, however, that he fled 
back to his ship. Read full details in 


FAMOUS FIRST FACTS 


An amazing compendium of 5,500 U. 8. firsts (31,382 entries) 
in all flelds. 888 large pages. $7.00 postpaid. 


H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 
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SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY 
Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 


detailed quotations are within 


eflorts. 75% of our 
the original "Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York 11, N. Y. 








E offer an efficient skilled service for lo- 
cating your out-of-print books, and 28 years 
of experience in this field warrants our sug- 
gestion that you place your requirements solely 
with us. Our search service is at your disposal. 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 
415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 








BACK NUMBER MACAZINES 
We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES 
as well as SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
— Duplicetes Purchased — 


AZINE SERVICE 
NY 





ABRAHAMS MAG 
6. th ST, NEW YORK 3 


GOOD USED BOOKS - 50°-*1 


Thousands of Librarians and bargain-wise 
book buyers regularly receive our famous 
lists. Literature, arts, history, biography, 
philosophy, popular fiction, detective, ju- 
venile, etc., etc. Just drop us a post card. 


EDITIONS, dept. we, Hempstead, N. Y. 














etter librar 


nes LIBRARIANS 


W he f 


men hlank H 


Amearean A a AGENCY 


New York N.Y 


Fifth A Suite 








PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIAN (woman) 
to take charge of adult services and of ref- 
erence work in community 45 minutes from 
New York City. Salary from $3800, depend- 
ing on education, experience. New York 
State Professional certificate required. New 
York State retirement system; 5 day week; 
4 weeks vacation. Write Box F, c/o Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 








WANTED: General Assistant—some refer- 
ence and children’s work. Degree required. 
No experience necessary. 40 hour, 5 day 
week, 4 weeks vacation, retirement. Begin- 
ning salary $3200. Decatur Public Library, 
Decatur, Illinois, 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR: For Industrial 


City of Hamtramck in Michigan. Accredited 
library school graduate with administrative 
experience. Salary range $5,511-$5,871, 
5 per cent for Michigan Municipal Employes’ 
Retirement System. Starting salary depend- 
ing on training and experience. Civil Service 
appointment to be made from eligible list 
established by Review Board. Month's vaca- 
tion, 40 hour week, sick benefits, retirement 
program. For further information, job data 
sheets and applications, address Personnel 
Director, Hamtramck Civil Service Com- 
mission, 3201 Roosevelt Avenue, Hamtramck 
12, Michigan 


less 





POSITIONS OPEN to college graduates 
who also hold library degree. Adult refer- 
ence and circulation also young adult. Sal 


experience, $3430 including $150 
adjustment; 2 years profes- 
$3670. Salary schedule, 
one month vacation, state 


ary, no 
cost-of-living 
sional experience, 
annual increments, 


retirement plan. Hours: 38; summer, 35. 
Alice Jewett, Director, Mount Vernon, 
New York, Public Library. 








ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for a North 
Carolina county library operating two book 
mobiles and eight branches. Four weeks 
vacation, retirement, 40 hour week, salary 
$3500, opportunity for advancement. Write 
Box R, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 








YOUNG WOMAN desires a position as 
librarian. Has M.L.S. degree and eight 
years experience as a college and children’s 


librarian. Preference is for reference posi 
tion. Vicinity of New York City or north 
Jersey area Write: Dessie R. Curtis, 


70 Clifford Street, East Orange, New Jersey 








1ST ASSISTANT to Children’s Librarian in 
pleasant suburb, 35 min. from N.Y. City 
Starting salary $3500, possible maximum $4340 
38 hour week, 4 week’s vacation. 5th year L.S 
degree required. Box W, c/o Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 








YOUNG WOMAN, recent graduate of ac 
credited library school. Cataloging book 
and pamphlet collections. Some _ reference 
work, Large industrial corporation in mid 
west. Position available November 15 
Beginning salary $4,000. Write Box G, c/o 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 








JOBS IN FARAWAY PLACES (Europe, 
The Far East, Alaska, Caribbean) are open 
to Librarians who meet the following minimum 
qualifications: Graduation from a_ Library 
School accredited by the American Library 
Association or by a regional accrediting agency 
requiring a minimum of 30 semester hours, or 
equivalent, in Library Science; U.S. Citizen- 
ship; age 21-40. Salaries range from $3410 to 
$5060 per year. Additional qualifications are 
occasionally required in some oversea areas 
Application should be submitted on Standard 


Form 57, “Application for Federal Employ- 
ment” (available at any Ist or 2nd Class Post 
Office). Mail to: Department of the Army, 


Office of Civilian Personnel, Overseas Affairs 
Division, Old Post Office Building, W ashington, 
D.C. Attn: Special Services Recruitment 
Section. 
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* The Arguments For’ 
* The Arguments: Against 


STATEHOOD FOR 
HAWAII AND ALASKA 


‘Edward Latham Reference Shelf. 197 pages $1.75 pestpeld 


prea Republican Party 


We favor immediate statehood for Hawaii.  _- 
We favor statehood for Alaska under an enabling sct. 
We favor eventual statehood for Alaska. 

1948 
We favor eventual statehood for Hawaii, Alaska... 


Demoerati 
die ic Party 


Alaska and Hewaii, ty na ams die 
ieal locations, Alaska and Hawaii we sce 
Simiglidlgte weateivseld thir Gious eta ctnarteceten. te 


1948 
We urge immediate statehood for Hawaii and Alias 


The above words appear in the Party Platforms on which vised and 
or 94 gia were elected. Yet their fulfillment seems as remote as ever. 
For the most logical arguments, pro and con, read this latest ‘Referens 

Shelf compilation of the opinions of the experts. Read it also for much 
interesting information’on the history and the social ant i status 
- of our two largest territories. 





Subscribe to the REFERENCE SHELF 6 Books $7 (in US: & Canada) 
NEW CHALLENGES TO OUR DENTIAL ELECTION REFORMS 
\  Seneots "(expecially edited for the 198. 
—TRMERICAN LUPE | STATEHOOD FOR HAWAM 


eeangmerary auemcan | Ain RABE to TAR 





All 6 Books $7-ic U.S. & Canade ($10 Foreign) + Individval Titles $1.78 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University; Avenue °* New York 52, N.Y. 





UP TO DATE! 





The New 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES: 14th ed. Fall 1953 


Titles come and titles go with great rapidity in the reprint 
field. To keep abreast the Catalog is published every fall 
and again brought up to date with a Spring Supplement. 
The purpose is to enable thrifty buyers to quickly and con- 
fidently select Sturdy, Attractive, Time-Tested Books at 
Budget-Stretching-Prices. 


The Catalog brings together the thousands of books now 
available in ninety-two reprint series. All titles are listed 
alphabetically and brought together under respective au- 
thors. These titles are again listed under the name of the 
series and publisher. Each series is briefly described and 
priced. 


Subscribers proclaim the Catalog a 
“Sound Investment.” 


The price [including the spring supplement) is $4 In the 
U. S. and Canada. Foreign Price $5. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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Ask Your 
Library 


for 
These Books 


From Stillmeadow and Sugarbridge 
by Gladys B. Taber (Lippincott) 








Readers’ 
Choice of 
Best BUYS 





CATALOG 
OF 
REPRINTS 
IN SERIES: 


1953 


14th Eu. with Spring Supplement 
$4 in U.S. & Canada 
(Foreign $5) 


Books for reprints are selected by pub- 
lishers because previous sales, reviews, 
etc., have established these books as the 
“Readers’ Choice.” 


The Catalog of Reprints in Series 
describes and gives complete buying 
information for the thousands of books 
available from 47 publishers under 96 
reprint series. 


Included are the selected Classics, Plays, 
Biographies, Anthologies, etc. that have 
appeared since the days of Homer (circa 
900 B.C.) to late this fall. Also included, 
of course, are many Fiction titles, Who 
Dunits, Westerns, Science Fiction, etc. 


Many of the reprints are sturdily bound 
and handsomely illustrated, and hun- 
dreds of paper bound titles are included. 


Many librarians find the Catalog a 
profitable investment as a guide in 
thrifty book selection. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950-72 University Ave. N. Y. 52, N. Y. 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the 1953 
annual issue of the Essay and General Litera- 
ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
To be supplemented by new titles each month. 


BuTLER, PreRcE, ed. Librarians, Scholars 
and Booksellers at Mid-Century; papers 
presented before the Sixteenth Annual 
Conference of the Graduate Library 
School of the Univ. of Chicago 1953 
$3.75 

Ciow, A. and Cow, N. L. Chemical Rev- 
olution. Batchworth 1952 $10 


KAVANAUGH, JOHN, ed. Quaker Approach. 
Putnam 1953 

KrutcH, J. W. Best of Two Worlds. 
Sloane 1953 $3 

KRUTCH, J. W. “Modernism” in Modern 
Drama. Cornell Univ. Press 1953 $2.75 

LEHMAN, JOHN. Open Night. Harcourt 
1952 $3.50 

Lewis, SINCLAIR. Sinclair Lewis Reader. 
Random House 1953 $3.75 

LYND, ROBERT. Books and Writers. 
1952 $3.75 

MaAcCarTHY, DESMOND. 
ford 1953 $3.50 

MACARTNEY, C. E. N. Grant and his Gen- 
erals. McBride 1953 $5 


MELBY, E. O. and PuNgerR, M. eds. Free- 
dom and Public Education. Praeger 1953 


Dent 


Memories. Ox- 


Morrison, C. C, The Unfinished Reforma- 
tion. Harper 1953 $3 


NATHAN, G. J. Theatre in the Fifties. 
Knopf 1953 $4.50 

Oman, Sir C. W. C. Art of War in the 
a Ages. Cornell Univ. Press 1953 
3 

READ, Sik H. E. True Voice of Feeling. 
Pantheon Bks. 1953 $4 


RIENOW, ROBERT. American Problems To- 
day. Heath 1953 $4 


Rossiter, C. L. Seedtime of the Republic. 
Harcourt 1953 $7.50 


ScHILPP, P. A. ed. Philosophy of Bertrand 
Russell. 2d ed. Tudor 1952 $6 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a monthly, except July 


and August, and may be obtained regularly 


om your library. 





FICTION 


ARNOLD, ELLIOTT, 1912- 
Time of the Gringo. Knopf 1953 612p 
$4.95 

“The story of New Mexico under the 
bloody and ruthless tyranny of the Mexican 
governor, Don Manuel Armijo, shortly prior to 
its absorption in the U.S. history tells little of 
the virtual slavery in which any who opposed 
Don Manuel were held.” Kirkus 


BARNES, MARGARET CAMPBELL, 1891- 
The Tudor Rose. Macrae Smith 1953 
313p $3.50 

“A novel set in an England torn by the 
Wars of the Roses. The story centers around 
Elizabeth, mother of King Henry VIII, whose 
wisdom influenced the settlement of the warring 
factions and the establishment of the era called 
the Tudor dynasty.” McClurg. Book news 


GREEN, FREDERICK LAWRENCE, 1902-1953 
Ambush for the Hunter. Random House 
1953 307p $3 
“This novel shows how ordinary people 
can be drawn into subversive activities. A 
mysterious woman scientist, fleeing Russian op- 
pression, arrives in London and an incredible 
— plot is uncovered.” Huntting 
About the author: p;309; 


JANNEY, RUSSELL, 1884- 
So Long as Love Remembers. Hermitage 
1953 565p $3.95 

“The story of a man and a girl, a song and 
a statute. Olga is an actress; her husband a 
pianist and composer. The song was written by 
the girl, and its key-line—‘So long as love re- 
members, I am always near’—is the theme of the 
story.” Huntting 


KarP, Davin, 1922- 
One; a novel. 
$3.50 


“Because he was too honest, too reluctant 
to sink his identity into the totalitarian pattern, 
Professor Burden was annihilated as a person— 


Vanguard 1953 311p 


only to prove that even as a new man, H 
the spark of personal revolt was still alive.” 
Retail bookseller 


SHELLABARGER, SAMUEL, 1888- 
Lord Vanity. Little 1953 467p $3.95 
This novel pursues “the making and un- 
making of a gentleman of fashion, in the 18th 
century when Europe measured a man by his 
fitness to appear at court. The story starts in 
fashionable Venice, in 1757, when young Rich- 
ard Morandi, only son of a dressmaker .. . is 
given his first chance to make a name for him- 
self on the stage.” Kirkus 


STouT, REX, 1886- 
. Golden Spiders. Viking 1953 186p 
$2.50 
At head of title: A Nero Wolfe novel 
“Nero Wolfe ignores police assumptions 
when he links three unrelated deaths and, with 
his sieager force against N.Y.’s finest, ties in 
extortion with the murders. Inspector Cramer 
is redder-faced; Archie Goodwin lands in a 
rough mix-up; Wolfe expounds on the science 
and art of detection.” Kirkus 


VAN Every, DALE, 1896- 
The Trembling Earth. Messner 1953 310p 
map $3.75 
“The story of Martin Brown's ruthless 
struggle for fortune in the development of a 
lead mine, and uses as a climax the Missouri 


earthquake of 1811, most violent ever to hit the 
country.” American news of books 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


Croy, HOMER, 1883- 
Our Will Rogers. Duell; Little 1953 377p 
$3.75 

A friendly and informal account of Will's 
life by a man who knew him well. The author 
presents the foibles and frailties, the virtues of 
simplicity, kindness, quick wit and understand- 
ing that made the name of Will Roger a synonym 
for American humor and a symbol of American 
individualism 
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FIELD, HENRY, 1902- 

Track of Man; adventures of an anthro- 
pologist. Doubleday 1953 448p illus 
$5.95 

“From a boyhood in England that saw him 
through Eton and Oxford, and from a family 
background that had nurtured such works as 

Chicago's Field Museum, Field went eagerly as 

a young student on his first trip to the excava- 

tion grounds at Kish. . . Fascinated by the 

shaded past of the cultural hub of our civiliza- 
tion there, Field dug, dusted and studied to 
piece together his track of man.”’ Kirkus 


FLEXNER, JAMES THOMAS, 1908- 

The Traitor and the Spy: Benedict Arnold 
and John André. Harcourt 1953 431p 
front $5.75 

The lives of Benedict Arnold, Peggy Ship- 
pen, and John André are of peculiar significance 
for our time. Their story, in which the elements 
of heroism and greed, loyalty and ambition, 

ssion and frivolity, are combined, culminated 
in the classic treason of American history 


FORSTER, EDWARD MORAN, 1879- 
Hill of Devi. Harcourt 1953 267p $4 
“A collection of letters, recording Forster's 
remembrances of India and written during his 
visits in 1912-13 and again in 1921 when he 
served briefly as secretary to the Maharajah of 
Dewas. Not only do these . . . letters tell of the 
social and religious life, the Maharajah’s marital 
and family problems, his political intrigues, but 
they tell a great deal about Forster himself.” 
Kirkus 


HARDING, BERTITA (LEONARZ) 1907- 
Magic Fire; scenes afound Richard Wag- 
ner. Bobbs 1953 45Ip illus $5 

“Wagner was born of poor parents, and 
although he had many successes, he knew heart- 
breaking failures. He had three passionate love 
affairs, and it was the daughter of his friend and 
benefactor Franz Liszt, who left her husband to 
follow him and who shared his greatest success.”’ 
Huntting 


MALTZ, MAXWELL, 1899- 
Doctor Pygmalion; the autobiography of a 
lastic surgeon. Crowell 1953 261p 
$3.50 
A practicing plastic surgeon takes the 
reader behind the scenes into his life and the 
lives of his patients. Besides introducing the 
reader to the facts of modern and ancient plastic 
surgery and describing, step-by-step, a variety of 
intricate operations, this autobiography is an 
account of people—their problems and how one 
man has brought them happiness 


MEYER, AGNES ELIZABETH (ERNST) 1887- 
Out of These Roots; the autobiography of 
an American woman. Little 1953 385p 
front $4 
“The record of a busy and rewarding life. 
She is active in national politics; a leader in 
social welfare; wife of a publisher; mother; 
expert on Chinese painting; an advocate of low- 
cost housing projects, civil liberties, better edu- 
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cation, and a nation-wide system of public 
health.” Huntting 


ROMOLI, KATHLEEN 
Balboa of Darién; discoverer of the Pacific. 
Doubleday 1953 431p $5 

A chronicle which “delineates the compli- 
cated pattern of the coastal and insular explora- 
tions that followed Columbus’ rather tentative 
and inconclusive probings. Primarily it recounts 
in detail the establishment on the isthmus of the 
first settlement on Tierra Firma, the improbable 
‘Darien.’ The book is the story of Balboa to the 
extent that Darien rises, falls and dies with his 
fortunes.” Kirkus 


TAYLOR, DEEMS, 1885- 
Some Enchanted Evenings; the story of 
Harper 


Rodgers and Hammerstein. 
1953 244p illus $3.95 
From “the years of independent work; the 
partnership of Rodgers with Hart; Hammer- 
stein’s early plays . . . to the famous teaming of 
talents form a good part of the narrative. Into 
the footlights come such figures as Lew Fields, 
Mae West, Joshua Logan, Ray Bolger, not to 
mention the Theatre Guild which provided the 
initial cooperation on ‘Oklahoma.’ Kirkus 


AMERICAN PHENOMENA 


BARZINI, LuiGi GiorGIO, 1908- 
Americans Are Alone in the World. 
Random House 1953 209p $2.50 
First published in Italy 1952 
A sympathetic interpretation of America’s 
unsought role as the reiuctant leader of the free 
world 


BURLINGAME, ROGER, 1889- 

Machines That Built America. 
1953 214p $3.50 

The story of the men and the materials that 
made American mass ‘oe possible is the 
substance of this book. The author traces the 
history of machinery from its small beginnings 
to its present status 

BURNHAM, JAMES, 1905- ed. 

What Europe Thinks of America by, 
Julian Amery ,and others,. Ed. and 
with an introduction by James Burn- 
ham. Day 1953 222p $3.50 

Contents: Misunderstandings, by J. Mon- 
nerot; Moral America, by V. Zincone; Top hats 
and dry crusts, by Y. Serech; American anti- 
colonialism, by S. Troeder; Ungrateful Europe, 
by G. Piovene; American choice, by J. Amery; 

An East European point of view, by J. Czapsky 

and J. Mieroszewski; The United States as the 

dominant economy, by R. Aron 
HOLBROOK, STEWART HALL, 1893- 

Age of the Moguls. Doubleday 1953 
373p illus (Mainstream of America) 
$5 

“Deals with the great tycoons of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, and the way 
in which they built their great fortunes and 
changed the history of America.”” Huntting 


Harcourt 
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FLIGHT AND SPACE 


BUCHANAN, LAMONT, 1919- 


Flying Years. Putnam 1953 188p illus $5 

Celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Wright brothers’ historic flight, here is a history 
in words and pictures of the outstanding event 
of the twentieth century—man's magical con- 
quest of the air. It concentrates equally on the 
great events and the great personalities of avia- 
tion history 


HYDE, MARGARET OLDROYD, 1917- 


Flight Today and Tomorrow; foreword 
by Glenn O. Blough; illus. by Clifford 
N. Geary. McGraw 1953 140p illus 
(Whittlesey House publications) $2.50 

Beginning with the principles of flight, the 
author explains step by step how each part of 

a plane works. Jet planes, helicopters, gliders, 

transports, rockets, air machines are discussed 

and special emphasis is put on the tremendous 
constructive force of flight in the lives of all 
people 


LEONARD, JONATHAN NORTON, 1903- 


Flight into Space; the facts, fancies and 
philosophy. Random House 1953 307p 
$3.50 

This book separates the facts of space flight 
from the theories and fictions. It first covers the 
accomplishments and attitudes of the men who 
design and fly modern rockets to the boundaries 
of space. It then discusses the theories of space 
flight; some of them exact, some purely specula- 
tive. Finally, it deals with the present-day 
fantasies of space travel 


LIFE’S STORY ON LAND 
AND WATER 


BARTON, OTIs 


World Beneath the Sea. Crowell 1953 
246p illus $3.50 

“The inventor of the bathysphere and its 
successor, the benthoscope, tells of his years of 
exploration deep beneath the surface of the sea 
in Atlantic, Pacific, and Caribbean waters, in- 
cluding a record 4500 feet dive in 1949." Pub- 
lishers’ weekly 


Moore, RUTH 


Man, Time, and Fossils; the story of 
evolution; drawings by Sue Richert. 
Knopf 1953 411p 32 plates illus $5.75 

An “exposition of the study of evolution— 
as it has contracted man’s age and expanded the 
earth, as it has been manifested in the work of 
men—Darwin, the anthropological diggers, 

Mendel and the rest. An exacting definition that 

both puts the science into focus and reads like a 

detective story.” Kirkus 


NEW ENGLAND 


FISHER, DOROTHEA FRANCES, 1879- 


Vermont Tradition; the biography of an 
outlook on life. Little 1953 488p $4.50 
The author “tells who settled there, the 
business they have engaged in, the social institu- 
tions they have set up, and the traditions they 
have developed. Her book is a story of democ- 
racy in action.” Huntting 


KRUTCH, JOSEPH Woop, 1893- 


Best of Two Worlds; decorations by Wal- 
ter Ferro. Sloane 1953 171p illus $3 
Here is the New England world of chang- 
ing seasons: the long, quiet days of winter; the 
churning awakening of spring; the steady growth 
of summer; and the colorful retreat of autumn. 
The author has no “favorite” season, for each 
contributes fresh marvels and remembered joys 


TABER, GLADYs (BAGG) 1899- 


Stillmeadow and Sugarbridge, by Gladys 
Taber and Barbara Webster; illus. by 
Edward Shenton. Lippincott 1953 359p 
illus $5 

The title of this book combines the names 
of two country houses in Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut owned by Gladys Taber and Barbara 

Webster who have been friends for many years 

and from their farm homes have been exchang- 

ing letters stamped with the.excitements of coun- 
try living 


OTHER LANDS 


BoweER, URSULA GRAHAM, 1914- 


Hidden Land; mission to a far corner of 
India. Morrow 1953 260p illus map $4 
“In 1946 Colonel Betts, the author's hus- 
band, was named the First Political Officer for 
the largely unexplored area of the Apa Tani 
Valley of Northern India. He was to find a site 
for an outpost, build the outpost, and then plan 
and build a road from it to the plains. Photo- 
graphs and maps illustrate this account of how 
the assignment was carried out.’ Huntting 


MAYNE, PETER 


Alleys of Marrakesh. Little 1953 247p 
$3.75 

A record of the year spent among the Moors 
of Marrakesh, in the bazaars and byways where 
time stands still. Marrakesh, sun-drenched city 
where rooftops are the restricted province of 
women, where doctors and charlatans peddle 
their services openly in the public square; 
medieval city of robed figures and exotic customs 

Appeared serially in “Atlantic monthly” 


Oscoop, CORNELIUS, 1905- 


Winter; with decorations by Jean Day. 
Norton 1953 255p illus map $3.75 

A record of an ethnologists’ experiences in 

the Far North. It follows the events ordered by 

the snow, the ice, the wind, the cold, the neces 

sity to survive by hand on the shores of a great 
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OsGoop, CORNELIUS—Continued 
lake inhabited by the few creatures of the winter. 
It was an experience made intensely personal by 
the long loneliness and by the quality of the man 
who experienced it 
SIEMEL, SASHA 
Tigrero! Prentice-Hall 1953 266p illus 
map $3.95 
“The author relates the story of the thirty 
years he spent in the Brazilian jungle... There 
he found an old Indian who taught him the art 
of spear-fighting and earned the title of “Tigrero’ 
because of his ability to kill a jaguar with a 
spear.” McClurg. Book news 


POETRY 


ROBINSON, EDWIN ARLINGTON, 1869-1935 
Tilbury Town; selected ms of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson; introduction and 
notes by Lawrance Thompson. Mac- 
millan 1953 144p $3.50 
This selection “attempts to integrate the 
poet’s work, hitherto scattered through 1400 
ges of the ‘Collected Poems,’ by arranging it 
into a comprehensive picture of the life and 
characters of New England's Tilbury Town.” 
Retail bookseller 
SHAPIRO, KARL JAY, 1913- 
Poems, 1940-1953. Random House 1953 


er Oy 
is volume represent the author's own 


choice from the contents of his previously pub- 
lished books, pilus eighteen more recent poems 
that have not appeared before in book form 


RELIGION 


NIEBUHR, REINHOLD, 1892- 

Christian Realism and Political Problems. 

Scribner 1953 203p $3 
Essays dealing with various current politi- 
cal, social, ethical, theological and international 
roblems from the standpoint which the author 

s defined as Christian realism 

PIKE, JAMES ALBERT, 1913- 

Beyond Anxiety; the Christian answer to 
fear, frustration, guilt, indecision, in- 
hibition, loneliness, despair. Scribner 
1953 149p $2.75 

“In past a diagnosis cf the spiritual 

‘malaise’ of our time; in larger part, an interpre- 

tation of Christianity as the most adequate cure. 

Dean Pike deals with seven principal types of 

‘anxiety’ as he observes them in his own pastoral 

experience.” Religious Bk. Club Bul. 

SHEEN, FULTON JOHN, Bp. 1895- 

Life Is Worth Living; illus. by Dik 
Browne. McGraw 1953 27Ip illus 
$3.75 

Full length scripts of Bishop Sheen's tele- 
vision program, which range from informal dis- 
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cussions of daily problems common to everybody 
to lectures on current world events. The bishop 
gives his views on a variety of subjects, from the 
character of the Irish to the handling of teen- 
agers 


THEATRE 


NATHAN, GEORGE JEAN, 1882- 
Theatre in the Fifties. Knopf 1953 298p 


$4.50 

“The purpose of this book is not a com- 
plete amet of the New York theatre in the 
early years of the 1950's, but rather simply a 
detailed impression of the over-all picture.” 
Author's note 

Partial contents: State of the theatre; Amer- 
ican playwrights, old and new; Sample British 
imports; Sample continental imports; Shaw and 
his actresses; Players in general; Musical stage; 
Critics and reviewers 


UNITED NATIONS 


ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR (ROOSEVELT) 1884- 
UN: Today and Tomorrow; by Eleanor 
Roosevelt and William DeWitt. 
Harper 1953 236p $3 
“The purpose of this book is to tell the 
day-to-day story of the United Nations . . . the 
human story of the UN's work and the people 
who do it, the methods and objectives, some of 
the failures and some of the successes.” Intro- 
duction 


WORLD POLITICS AND U.S.A. 


Feis, HERBERT, 1893- 

The China Tangle; the American effort in 
China from Pearl Harbor to the 
Marshall Mission. Princeton Univ. 
Press 1953 445p maps $6 

The story of American policy in China 
from 1941 to 1946, of our well-intentioned plans 
and efforts to make China a free, united, and 
independent nation. The narrative carries au- 
thority because of the authors’ access to original 
records, Epo! those of the State Depart- 
ment and of individuals who participated in the 
events 


WHITE, THEODORE HAROLD, 1915- 
Fire in the Ashes; Europe in mid-century. 
Sloane 1953 405p map $5 

An “analysis of the state of modern Europe 
and the crossroads at which America stands 
What he calls ‘the years of the pause’ are end- 
ing. Europe is confronted with decisions relating 
to the rebirth of Europe, under American pres- 
sures and the renaissance of Germany.” Kirkus 
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HULME, KATHRYN CAVARLY, 1900- 
The Wild Place. Little 1953 275p $3.75 
Winner of the Atlantic Non-Fiction Prize 
Award, 1953 
The author's experiences at Wildflecken 
(The Wild Place) a DP camp in Bavaria. There 
from 1945 to 1951 she worked with UNRRA 
and IRO to rescue, rehabilitate and settle the 
more than two million homeless who were found 
in Germany at the end of World War II 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Du JARDIN, ROSAMOND (NEAL) 1902- 
Double Feature. Lippincott 1953 182p 
$2.50 

Sequel to: Double date 

“The freshman year in college for the twins 
Pam and Penny is filled with interesting events 
for them—a trip to Cleveland from college an 
‘older man’ and the engagement of the twins’ 
widowed mother.” McClurg. Book news 


FLOHERTY, JOHN JOSEPH, 1882- 
Deep Down Under. Lippincott 1953 
146p illus $2.85 

“Yarns of all kinds of diving, from treasure 
hunting to building conveyor s in the East 
River, are spun from the author’s own experience 
in another of his informal vocational studies. 
Rambling chapters that switch easily from story 
to story tell how an old sea captain friend lost 
his leg at the onslaught of a shark while pearl 
diving—how frogmen work—about the rise of 
water sports—of working on the tunnels that 
—— water for steam driven generators.” 
Kirkus 


HARKINS, PHILIP, 1912- 

Road Race. Crowell 1953 276p $2.50 
“Dave Neil, a sixteen year old highschool 

student in a small New York town, eventually 

turns his efforts from a witless showiness and 

defiance of the law, to the safer, more organized 

means of the planned speedway. But the way is 

not easy. Dave has to buck the dare-devilling of 

Max Werner and the Hot Rod Club, and ostra- 

cism from that group when his turn to virtue 

sparks their animosity.” Kirkus 
HuGGINS, ALICE MARGARET, 1891- 

Day of the False Dragon; decorations by 
Jeanyee Wong. Westminster Press 
1953 160p illus $2.50 

“Communist China today, near Peking, is 
the background of . . . ;this; story of two young 
science teachers in a once Christian school and 
their ideological conflicts with the post-Libers- 
tion regime.” Ki 


LANDRU, JACK _ 
... Sled Dog of Alaska. Dodd 1953 184p 
$2.50 

At head of title: Winner of Boys’ life— 
Dodd, Mead prize competition 

An adventure story of Alaska, centering on 
the native sport, sled dog racing. Young Lance, 
who is going to high school in Fairbanks, adopts 
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a starving, abandoned mongrel, and develops 
him into a fine racing sled dog 


SUBTEEN 


HENRY, MARGUERITE, 1902- 

Brighty of the Grand “Canyon; illus. by 
Wesley Dennis, Rand McNally 1953 
57p illus $2.95 

The story of little lone burro who lived in 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona and of an old 
prospector who found him running wild along 

Bright Angel Creek 

KRUMGOLD, JOSEPH, 1908- 
. and Now Miguel; illus. by Jean 
Charlot. Crowell 1953 245p illus $2.75 

_ _. This is Miguel—Miguel Chavez who held 

in his heart a secret wish and yearned to go with 

the men of his family to the de Cristo 

Mountains. He lives near Taos, New Mexico, 

where the members of the Chavez family have 


lived on a sheep-raising farm for many genera- 
tions 


MACGREGOR, ELLEN 

Miss Pickerell Goes Undersea; illus. by 
Paul Galdone. McGraw 1953 128 
rae (Whittlesey House publications) 

2.25 
“Miss Pickerell is back again, this time to 
venture far below the surface of the sea and 
learn of the vast ibilities of underwater 
photography, atomic submarines, and sonar 
equipment.” Retail bookseller 
MASON, MIRIAM EVANGELINE, 1899- 

The Major and His Camels; illus. by 
Zhenya Gay. Macmillan 1953 130p 
illus $2 

“When the Major brought some camels to 

America, Tibboo Funnyface was born during the 

ocean vorage. Pay a shared the be 

ventures wi ndians rospectors in thi 
story of our early west.” McClurg, Sak asev 


PICTURE BOOKS 


LIPKIND, WILLIAM, 1904- 

Christmas Bunny, by Will } and 
Nicolas ;pseud,. Harcourt 1953 unp 
illus $2.50 

On Christmas Eve, Davy went for a walk 
in the wood with gifts for the animals he loved 

—the birds, the squirrels, the rabbits. An invit- 

ing teal in the snow, mace by seme euell enienal, 

led him—into the most wonderful adventure 
he'd ever had 


SEIGNOBOSC, FRANCOISE, 1900- 
Noél for Jeanne-Marie by Francoise 
cpseud,. Scribner 1953 unp illus $2.25 
Jeanne-Marie and her , Patapon, 
live on a farm in the of France. Now 
Christmas is ing and Jeanne-Marie tells 
Patapon all about it. picture story tells what 
Jeanne-Marie did about Patapon's share in 
Christmas 
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CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports from the public 
libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spring- 


field, and Toronto. 





FICTION 


PATON. Too Late the Phalarope .... 
Jones. From Here to Eternity 
SELINKO. Desirée 

CRONIN. Beyond this Place 
HILTON. Time and Time Again 
WILLIAMS. The Unconquered .... 
Uris. Battle Cry 

Buck. Come My Beloved 

Wouk. Caine Mutiny 

DouGias. The Robe 

GANN. High and Mighty 

BeLttow. Adventures of Augie March 
CosrAIN. Silver Chalice 

Goupce. Heart of the Family 
KENYON. Emperor's Lady 
MONSARRAT. The Cruel Sea 


NONFICTION 


PEALE. The Power of Positive Thinking .... 155 
Maurois. Lélia, the Life of George Sand ... 131 
KINSEY. Sexual Behavior in the Human 


MARSHALL. A Man Called Peter 
LINDBERG. Spirit of St. Louis 
Crossy. Call Me Lucky 

Rocer. Angel Unaware 

ADLER. A House is not a Home 
Bropy. Gone with the Windsors 
CousTEAu. The Silent World 
LIDDELL. The Rommel Papers 
RAVERAT. Period Piece 
ROOSEVELT. India and the Awakening East . 
MEHDEVI, Persian Adventure 
JACKSON, Life Among the Savages 





